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| Paris, or New York? 


i If there is any- 
thing more sicken- 
ing than the habit 
of ‘‘patriotic’’ 
American news- 
papers in publiciz- 
ing foreign por- 
trait artists who 
come over here to 
compete with our 
own abler paint- 
ers, it is the pen- 
chant of these 
same “patriotic” 
journals to fur- 
ther Paris design 
and help the cou- 
touriers of the so- 
called ‘‘fashion 
center of the 
world” to compete with better designers 
in America. 

New York’s World-Telegram on March 
30 printed a four-column spread adorned 
with the magnificently chic photograph of 
Ruby Halliday, Memphis-born, and de- 
scribed by the “‘staff writer’ as “‘a henna- 
tinted honey from Paree.”” And she said, 
among other vacuousities: “I have been 
here a month and | haven't seen an orig- 
inal costume design yet. New York women 
wear stunning copies of French clothes,” 
etc, etc. 

Two days afterward, the New York 
American, not in refutation of Ruby, but 
as a genuine piece of news, quoted Emil 
Alvin Hartman, 
director of the 
Fashion Academy, 
Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, as 
saying in the 
School of the Air 
(Columbia Broad- 





ALL-AMERICAN 


casting System) 
that American 
women should 


“Buy American” 
and that Paris no 
longer exercises a 
dictatorial sway 
over smartly 
dressed women. 
“New York wom- 
en,” said Hartman, “have special needs 
which are best taken care of by 
American designers who know their tem- 
Peraments and moods. Many of our 
smartest women who heretofore have 
shopped exclusively abroad, now import 
nothing from Paris... . Cotton dresses, 
once prescribed only for the poor, are 
being turned into lovely frocks through 
the dexterous hands of American de- 
signers. Coarse fabrics, with the aid of 
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By PEYTON BOSWELL 


HIS department expresses only the 
personal opinion of Peyton Boswell, 
writing strictly as an individual. His ideas 
are not those of THe Art Dicest, which 


strives to be an unbiased “compendium of 
the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with 
what he says. Controversy revitalizes the 
thought and spirit of art. 





appealing lines and joyous details, are 
converting the American house dress into 
a thing of genuine beauty.” 

This sounded mighty good to The Art 
Digest, and so the magazine invited Mr. 
Hartman to write particularly something 
for the editor to quote. He responded 
generously. Mr. Hartman: 

“To select the fashion center for the 
world is now becoming a problem for 
fashion editors, coutouriers and designers. 
Headline hunters backed by the coutoure 
industry in France insist it is still Paris. 
But judging from the steady growth of the 
American design movement, sponsored by 
leading manufacturers and specialty shops, 
this contention is sorely challenged. Paris, 
once the fashion center of the world, is 
losing out to the American designers as 
far as American women fashion leaders 
are concerned. 

“French coutouriers, backed by govern- 
mental propaganda and an old land, filled 
with treasures of inspiration, still beckon 
to a few of America’s social set whose 
style sense judgment simmers down to a 
foreign label and an expensive price tag. 
While some manufacturers still send 
abroad for imports and fashion news, the 
dictatorship of Paris is definitely on the 
wane both as a result of ‘Buy American’ 
movements and the gleaning of style 
knowledge by American women. The 
smart American woman no longer wants 
original Parisian styles. Paris is merely 
a source for inspiration and adaptation. 
The women of this country have their 
own needs of face, figure and personality 
which are best filled by our own Amer- 
ican designers. As one Russian princess 
told me recently about the dress of the 
American woman: “American women 
should be the best dressed in the world. 
They have fine figures, are beautiful, and 
have excellent designers’. 

“Foreign influence on our clothes be- 
comes less significant with the growth of 
the American designer. It seems scarcely 
possible that only twenty years ago the 
term ‘design’ as applied to clothes was of 
little importance. To be sure, clothes 
were manufactured; there were certain 
styles in favor each season—but these 
were more or less general. As long as 
some changes took place to insure the 
manufacturer's existence, that was all that 
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was required. The role of designer, more 
often than not, was enacted by the manu- 
facturer himself; sometimes a good draper 
or pattern cutter assumed the role. Dress- 
makers were classed by the fashion maga- 
zines they exhibited. 

“It was the usual custom for women— 
sisters and friends—to wear identical 
dresses, with never a thought as to in- 
dividual type. But all that has changed. 
Regardless of social position or wealth, 
every American woman has now become 
style-conscious. She wants clothes that 
suit her. She is aware of her individual 
characteristics and demands costumes 
which set her off to advantage, and even 
enhance her loveliness. This development 
—this desire to wear clothes to best ad- 
vantage, this purpose to enhance natural 
charm—has brought about keen competi- 
tion among manufacturers, even those of 
low priced dresses, to meet the demands 
with smart, clever styles for their lines. 

“And the evolution in clothes history 
has eliminated the old time draper and 
pattern cutter designer, creating a de- 
mand for the young woman or man with 
good taste, clothes understanding and 
fashion training—the young American 
who understands the requirements of the 
American woman. 

“Students whom | have trained at the 
Fashion Academy in these past twenty- 
five years are now among the prominent 
American designers who know the par- 
ticular problems of the American woman 
and can plan her wardrobe as no Parisian 
designer can. 

“Coupled with the American designer 
is the stylist and fashion adviser, who is 
trained to guide and to advise expertly 
in the selection of clothes, and on the 
assembling of costumes. So, you see, de- 
signing here is no longer an added duty 
of the manufacturer, but rather a career 
for women and men who know clothes and 
have made a study of them. 

*‘America, itself—its history and back- 
ground—suggest a wealth of ideas to the 
alert mind of the trained student.  In- 
spiration may come from the costumes of 
the Revolution, of the American Indian, 
and from Nature itself. 

“American manufacturers who used to 
bow low to the Parisian ‘dynasty, repro- 
ducing the Paris dictates here, flare for 
flare and line for line, have again and 
again returned from showings abroad 
empty handed. 

“Another startling proof of the Amer- 
ican trend away from Paris, lies in the 
latest Parisian fashion flashes for Spring. 
Almost every style prevailed at pre-season 
showings there. Many of these were fore- 
cast right here in America by local de- 
signers, and many came right from our 
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Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 


movie productions costumed by our own 
Hollywood designers months ago. In at- 
tempting to overcome American competi- 
tion, Paris scouts report American move- 
ments in dress design, Paris coutouriers 
employ American desicn talent and Amer- 
ican models and even take their ideas 
from American activities. In other words, 
Paris realizes the importance of American 
influence by creating clothes around it. 
Why not then give our own designers the 
opportunity to show their creative ability, 
when they have this influence at their dis- 
posal, when they themselves are imbued 
with it. Certainly, with the proper en- 
couragment, they should make a. better 
job of it.” 

American women, which counts with 
you, the word of the “henna-tinted honey 
from Paree” or Emil Alvin Hartman? 


More Asininity 


On page 19 will be found the news 
story of the latest display of stupidity by 
United States customs officials. The Val- 
entine Galleries, New York, had to pay 
33 1-3 percent duty on two wood sculp- 
tures by Arp, the French abstractionist, 
because the inspectors refused to recog- 
nize them as sculpture and classified them 
simply as ‘wood’. This was asinine 
enough, but mellowness was added by 
this: Instead of the few dollars that should 
have been assessed if the Arp works were 
mere “‘wood,”’ they made the galleries pay 
one-third of $600, because that was their 
“declared value’’ as works of art. 

All music is abstract, except those 
abominable compositions in which one 
can hear the barking of dogs, the crowing 
of roosters, the neighing of horses, etc., 
yet the government has never been known 
to deny legal standing to any composi- 
tion. Even the extreme abstractions of 
Carpenter, Gershwin and Anthiel have 
never been excluded from the protection 
of copyright. 

How long will the men at Washington 
permit this national ignominy by allowing 
inspectors of hides and herbs to pose as 
art authorities? 


ry ry ° 
The Job’s Too Big 
“I believe that if you have courage to 
speak your mind about some of the old 
paintings that neople have cherished, you 
should have equal courage to tell them 
what you believe to be good pictures in 
contemporary art to replace the old ones. 


Why not? Your ‘switching to music’ 
seems an evasion. Have you courage to 
print this in your column?” This is 


from Marie Hosmer of Syracuse. 

The editor thinks he has the courage 
to judge the art of his contemporaries, 
but assuredly he has not the temerity. 

It is one thing to try to assign a place 
to the work of the dead, for no hurt can 
come to them when they are evaluated in 

[Continued on page 18] 
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“Shelter,” by Stanley Anderson (England). 


Winner of Engraving Award. 


The 26th exhibition by active members of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers, being held 
during April in the Roullier Art Galleries, 
was sifted from a bulk of entries greater 
than usual. It was juried only to the extent 
that each member was invited to send in three 
prints, and one of the three was selected to 
be hung. Leaving it up to the artist, writes 
Eleanor Jewett of the Chicago Tribune, 
“turned out a success.” A distinct advance 
both in variety of subject and technical skill 
marks the 102 exhibits done by members of 
this old organization living in many states 
and in several foreign countries. 

Separate awards of $25 each were given in 
the various metal media. Alessandro Mastro- 
Valerio, Ann Arbor, took the mezzotint prize 
with his velvety “Nude by a Window.” Charles 
M. Capps, Wichita, won the aquatint award 
with his finely modulated “Harvest Moon,” in 
which a grain elevator is made to recall a 
castle. Leon H. Pescheret, Chicago, while 
crossing the Atlantic recently, caught its 
characteristics in a soft-ground etching which 
he called “Fifty by Thirty-Four in January,” 
and a prize is the result. 

The engraving award was voted to Stanley 
Anderson, London, for his “Shelter,” a little, 
old English woman seated with a basket of 
vegetables in a protected corner. Yngve 
Edward Soderberg, who all but lives on the 
water near Mystic, Conn., won the drypoint 
prize with his marine, “Leaping Ahead.” In 
etching, Ernest D. Roth, New Yorker, took 
top place with “Queensborough Bridge,” the 
same print that was awarded the Kate W. 
Arms Memorial prize at the annual of the 
Society of American Etchers. Malcolm 
Osborne, head of the Royal College of Graphic 
Arts in London, was awarded the portraiture 
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“Harvest Moon,” by Charles M. Capps (America). 


Winner of Aquatint Award. 


prize for his etching, “Katherine Gill.” 
Maurice V. Achener of Paris who has long 
been a favorite with discriminating collectors. 
won the prize for general merit with “Le 
Pont du Corbeau.” 

John Taylor Arms with “Venetian Mirror,” 
Louis C. Rosenberg with “Piazza S. M. For- 
mosa, Venice,” James E. Allen with “Coal 
Heavers,” Frank W. Benson with “Ducks,” 
Richard Bishop with “Snow Geese,” Heint- 


zelman with “Masquerade,” Gordon Grant 


A Zenith in Prints 


The present number of The Art || 
Digest is devoted more than any of its 
predecessors to the “‘news and opinion” | 
of prints, both as regards reproductions 
and text. This is not by design, but 
because of the prominence taken by | 
graphic art in the exhibitions of the 
last fortnight. 

There is something significant in 
this, because it reveals a tendency,— 
the turning more and more toward the 
print to decorate homes and to satisfy 
the spirit of connoisseurship. There 
are two good reasons—(1I) the scar- 
city of money in the depression era || 
and (2) shrinkage in the size of liv- || 
ing quarters of the average family of 
good taste. 

But there is a third reason, more im- 
portant than either of these. It is the 
masterly way in which American and 
English artists are responding to the 
demand. Future historians of art prob- 
ably will refer to this as “the golden 
age of American print making.” 











with “Helmsman,’ Thomas Handforth, remi- 
niscent of China in “Richitma,” Martin Lewis, 
Allen Lewis and others representing the East 
“uphold the standards of their craft.” Frank- 
lin T. Wood, not often seen in exhibitions, 
has a little landscape, “Rose Hill in Spring.” 
From the Pacific Coast, Roi Partridge sent 
his stylized treatment of and 
plains, “Gray Granite.” 

Lee Sturges, president of the society, drops 
his mountain scenery for a corn field expressed 
in drypoint. Beatrice S. Levy shows “Rain 
in the Hills” and Rose Crosman has etched 
a group of children on a _ merry-go-round. 
Frances Foy demonstrates the beauty of pure 
line in her “Rock Garden,” an example of 
what may be left out of a print whose spirit 
may yet be preserved. Morris H. Hobbs de- 
parts from his architectural scenes with a 
strong portrait head of “Anna.” Hubert Morley 
evidently watched Pavlowa do her “Dying 
Swan” and etched it competently. Eugenie 
Glaman, best known for animal life, has an 
etching of “Long’s Peak.” The only color 
representations are a landscape by F. Leslie 
Thompson and a figure group by Elizabeth 
Orton Jones. Space will not permit a longer 
description of other interesting items in the 
show. 

The two most appealing pictures in the 
exhibit, according to C. J. Bulliet of the 
Chicago Daily News, are “eminently tours de 
force of skill,” one by Frances Foy, the other 
by Geoffrey Wedgewood, “a young man ap- 
parently gifted to carry on the traditions of 
his famous family.” Mastro-Valerio’s velvety 
nudes, continues Mr. Bulliet, “are the nearest 
approach in America today to the revival of 
the gorgeous mezzotints of the 18th century.” 


mountains 
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100 Prints Cover 18 Years of Heintzelman 





“Impromptu.” An Etching by Arthur W. Heintzelman. 


Arthur William Heintzelman, distinguished 
American etcher who has returned to this 
country after living abroad for many years, 
is being given a retrospective exhibition at 
the Grand Central Galleries, New York, 
through April. More than 100 examples 
represent 18 years of work. Heintzelman has 
the reputation of producing fewer unimpor- 
tant plates than any other American artists. 
As a etcher of mother and child subjects and 
for his sympathetic Yenditions of old men 
musicians, this etcher has won a_ notable 
place. The show gives a comprehensive sur- 
vey of these chosen fields as developed by 
Heintzelman. 

Although he exhibited at the Keppel Gal- 
leries last year, the show at the Grand Cen- 
tral is not a repetition. Many of the prints 
are from his own private collection which he 
has just brought from Paris, where he has 
been working 15 years. Two new plates are 
called “The Golden Age,” a portrait of a 
little girl, and “Impromptu,” reproduced here- 
with. There is also on view a group of com- 
missioned portraits, a new field of activity 
for Heintzelman. 

The artist’s characters somehow are not a 
part of the passing scene. Influenced by 
Rembrandt jn his early days, and unable to 
cast off the indelible influence of this great 
master of etching, Heintzelman owes not only 
his technique to Rembrandt but his choice 
of subject matter. Old men, their faces 
stamped with she meaning of years, artistic 
heads found among poets and artists, and the 
performers and spectators in cafe interiors, 
are important subjects to him. In his treat- 





ment of men there is a glimpse of the poet 
in some and a touch of the musician in most. 
He likes to have his characters playing a 
musical instrument, whether it be mandolin, 
guitar or accordion. Instead of modern 
clothes his models are often dressed in the 
styles of the 17th century. 

The sweeping line and the space distribu- 
tion of Whistler may also be found in 
Heintzelman’s work, for he concentrates on 
the head and hands of his subject, leaving 
other parts mostly without detail and. with 
broad areas of white space. In two of his 
more recent plates “Connecticut Cider” and 
“Man About Town” (a study of a rural youth 
sauntering around in overalls) Heintzelman 
gets a little away from his usual style. 

“Impromptu,” etched directly on the plate, 
was done since his return. The model was 
not a European character but an unemployed 
musician in New York who still had a collec- 
tion of costumes and an ancient lute. 


Plan a Chinese Art Center 


The advisability of establishing a Chinese 
Art Center in New York was discussed by 
Dr. Tsune-chi Yu, New York Consul-General 
of the Republic of China, and other prom- 
inent Chinese and Americans interested in 
artistic relations between the two countries, at 
a tea held at the Waldorf-Astoria. Paul C. 
Meng, director of the China Institute in 
America and other guests expressed their 
interest in the project. Grace M. Aird, Mrs. 
Helen Johnson Keyes and Miss Emma Lou 
Fetta were sponsors. 


Charm Wins 


The so-called “charm” prize offered by Ed- 
ward B. Benjamin of New Orleans for “the 
loveliest painting in any medium of a South- 
ern subject,” exhibited in the 16th annual ex- 
hibition of the Southern States Art League, 
was voted to Paul A. Plaschke for his “Ken- 
tucky May Day.” The jury, composed of E. 
G. Eisenlohr, Paul Schumann, Olin Travis, 
Frederic Browne and James Chillman, Jr., 
accepted 262 paintings, prints and works of 
sculpture, besides two exhibits of pottery and 
silverware. The exhibition is being held at 
the Houston Museum of Fine Arts until April 
30. Other prizes were: 

Houston Museum sculpture prize, to Allie 
Victoria Tennant for “Negress:” Houston 
Chamber of Commerce landscape prize, to 
Richard B. Coe for “Afternoon;” Houston 
College Women’s Club prize for water color, 
to Jack Regan for “Landscape Near Port La- 
vaca;” Houston Garden Club flower painting 
prize, to Inez Staub Elder for “Blue and 
White;” Lila May Chapman etching purchase 
prize, to James Swann for “Street in Taxco;” 
Dr. H. deB. Seebold prize for the outstand- 
ing example of the artistic crafts, to Rosalie 
Roos Wiener for a group of handwrought 
silver; and the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
graphic arts prize, to George W. Newman for 
“I” Platform.” 

Honorable mentions went to John Canady, 
John Esner, Ione Franklin, Angelo Gregory, 
Gladys Wilson McAdams, Ralph McLellan, Ida 
TenEyck O'Keeffe, Ernest A. Pickup and Wil- 
liam Woodward. 

At the 16th annual convention of the South- 
ern States Art League, held in conjunction 
with the exhibition, Dr. Edgar Odell Lovett, 
president of Rice Institute, gave the principal 
address, speaking on “The League and Its 
Patronage.” Dr. Ellsworth Woodward, league 
president, appointed a committee to study the 
public relations of artists and make recom- 
mendations to guide the policy of the league 
and its members in their relations to the se- 
lection of artists for art projects of public 
concern. James Chillman, Jr., director of the 
Houston Museum, led a symposium on “Mod- 
ern Tendencies in American Art.” 

Officers and directors whose terms expired 
were re-elected without opposition—Mr. Chill- 
man and Mrs. Louise B. Clark being re- 
tained as vice-presidents; Mrs. A. H. Bailey 
and Walter C. Hill as directors; and Ethel 
Hutson as secretary-treasurer. An invitation 
to hold the 1937 convention and exhibition 
in the High Museum of Art, Atlanta, was 
accepted. 


A Fair Exchange 


Two altruistic art dealers are exchanging 
exhibitions of their own water colors. Harley 
Perkins, who opened a new gallery in Boston 
this winter, is showing paintings by Charles 
A. Aiken, director of the Fifteen Gallery, New 
York, while Mr. Perkins’ Majorcan scenes are 
displayed at the Fifteen Gallery, April 20- 
May 2. 

For three years Mr. Perkins lived on the 
island of Majorca, where terraced cliffs lead 
precipitously to the sea. Picturesque material 
abounds. Chopin wrote his preludes in the 
near-by village of Valldemosa, and earlier 
there abode in Majorca Ramon Lull, the 13th 
century Catalonian poet and philosopher. 

Mr. Aitken’s subjects are largely flower ar- 
rangements adapted to water color technique 
in a manner which has won him recognition. 
His aquarelles will be on view at the Perkins 
Gallery until May 2. 
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One of the artist’s greatest worries is to be 
sure that the materials he uses are permanent, 
not fugitive. His next worry and conversely, 
after a painting is completed and sold, ought 
to be that it shall not outlast its death, writes 
Harry Muir Kurtzworth in the Los Angeles 
Saturday Night. “In fact,” says Mr. Kurtz- 
worth, “works of art may often be considered 
all too permanent, particularly because owners 
who will buy a new car every five years 
would not consider discarding a painting (if 
they had one) simply because it shows a 
little wear and tear despite years of service. 

“It takes courage on behalf of a home 
owner to buy a painting or a piece of sculp- 
ture in the first place. So few persons dare 
to do so that practically no one, with few 
outstanding exceptions, dares to destroy an 
outmoded picture. The result is that the 
world is full of dead art. It is sad to con- 
template works cf art from which the spirit 
has long departed, wandering from place to 
place in search ef burial, bothering art mu- 
seum people, haunting auction shops. Some 
times a whole gallery, like the Crocker in- 
stitution in Sacramento, becomes a haven of 
rest for works long since dead. 

“Then there are the restorers who often 
vainly seek to revive and repair works that 
have lived too long and instead of being 
allowed to disintegrate in peace come forth in 
new disguises using up wall spaces rightfully 
belonging to the newer art generation. 

“Only the artist and the automobile manu- 
facturer have to worry about the immortality 
of their creations. Musicians, dramatists, 
dancers, cooks and florists have the pleasure 
of seeing their works consumed before their 
eyes. The newest creation of the painter 
must immediately compete with all the other 
paintings he has produced and, what is more, 
must struggle to find a place among all the 
paintings ever created! What a predicament 
the human race would be in if each of us 
had to strive for a place among the 1,937,152 
direct relatives each of us has had in the last 
twenty-one generations since 1492, and our 
accumulated families of 3,879,150 lineal de- 
scendants! Imagine that!” 


Classic Art in Modern Garb 


Katherine Schmidt’s first exhibition of draw- 
ings at the Downtown Gallery, New York, 
until April 25, is given over mostly to figures 
with a few landscapes and interiors included. 
Her work records in a precise manner the 
costumes worn today by men and women. 
Each fold and wrinkle becomes a problem 
in design and texture. The drawings, meticu- 
lously handled, are realistic in the classic 
tradition, and may be called classic art in 
modern clothes. In the 30 drawings, Miss 
Schmidt shows an eagerness for this medium 
of expression. In spite of the limitations of 
black and white, she instils in each drawing 


a sense of color and a variety of line, tone 
and pattern. 





Sixteen With But a Single Thought 


Latest reports are that sixteen paintings 
of the late Speaker Henry T. Rainey hang in 
the rooms of the House Library Committee, 
awaiting decision as to which will be selected 
for a permanent place in the Speaker’s lobby. 
Representative Keller is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Mrs. Rainey, as told before in THE 
Art Dicest, couldn’t find the heart to say nay 
to any artist, and sixteen of them thought 
they had this official commission. 





“Young Womanhood.” 


The remarkable draughtsmanship and tech- 
nical mastery of Gerald Brockhurst, English 
etcher, may be viewed in a collection of 60 
prints at the Guy E. Mayer Gallery, New 
York, through April. Remindful of steel en- 
graving, Brockhurst’s work shows a variety of 
textures. A stipple effect is given.to the 
flesh tones of his models while the garments 
and backgrounds are developed in a different 
manner. His amazing precision and finish, 
added to his treatment of textures, give his 
work the surface qualities of a fine painting. 
Both in his painting and in his etching 
Brockhurst’s favorite model is his wife. Dur- 
ing his rise to fame she has spent many a 
patient hour sitting for drawings and paint- 
ings. Mrs. Brockhurst is seen here in “Young 
Womanhood.” in fact, she has figured in 
almost every important print. 

Brockhurst started etching after having es- 
tablished himself as a painter. Never having 
received any instruction in the craft of etch- 
ing, he has always been independent in his 
methods, working upon the copper as a de- 
liberate experiment. “Looking at the final 
state of a Brockhurst etching one would 
imagine it to have been completed inch by 
inch at one sitting,” wrote Harold J. L. Wright 
in an issue of The Print Collector's Quarterly. 
“Not so. Generally it is attained by succes- 
sive revisions, in which the frequent harsh- 
nesses, over-bitings, glaring high-lights, dis- 
turbing spottiness, abruptly-edged shadows, 
incomplete modelling, and coarse surfaces of 
the first biting have been gradually remedied. 

“Seymour Haden’s etchings were done (so 
Burty said) ‘in an excess, a fury, of pleasure,’ 
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The Unburied Dead _Brockhurst’s mange Wife His Favorite Model 





Etching by Gerald Brockhurst. 


and although Brockhurst’s are so different, and 
have reached their ultimate high finish by the 
degrees mentioned, in their final state they 
are proved, after all, to have been done ‘in 
joy—as Robert Henri said all real works of 
art are done—and it is clear that Brockhurst 
is happy in his work. Looking at 
Brockhurst’s paintings, drawings,- and etch- 
ings, one is immediately impressed by their 
brilliance, superb finish, and technical mas- 
tery.” 

Brockhurst hoids a unique position among 
contemporary etchers, not only because of the 
tonal capacity of his technique but also in the 
limitation of his subject matter, contends Mal- 
colm C. Salaman in one of the editions of 
Modern Masters of Etching. “With the ex- 
ception of four or five plates, the range of his 
etchings has been inspired by a ‘dream of 
fair women, evolved chiefly from one woman, 
his wife, a native of the Basque provinces, in 
whose rich temperament he has found depths 
and shallows that have offered to his needle, 
his pencil, and his paint brush suggestions 
of the most subtly adaptable feminine psy- 
chology.” 


Tracy’s Old Sporting Pictures 


Of particular interest to devotees of the 
Field and Turf is the exhibition of selected 
pictures by J. M. Tracy (1843-1893), Amer- 
ican sporting painter, which the Ehrich-New- 
house Galleries, New York, are holding until 
May 2. Tracy’s work supplies a_ pictorial 
record of some of the great dogs and horses 
of American sporting history. 
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“Popcorn Feast!” 


The first showing of the work of Grant 
Wood since his exhibition at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries last spring, is being held at the Walker 
Galleries, New York, until May 4. Eight 
large decorative drawings in color and twelve 
small humorous drawings of farm animals 
make up the display. All of the drawings 
were used as illustrations for “Farm on the 
Hill,” a book for children by Madeline Dar- 
rough Horn, a friend of Wood, recently pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. These are the first book 
illustrations made by the famous Iowan, who 
gained immediate recognition several years 
ago with his painting, “American Gothic.” 
The same provocative quality that charac- 
terizes his oil paintings is found in these typi- 
cal farm subjects. 

As usual, Wood’s draughtsmanship and close 
attention to details produce recognizable char- 
acters; the artist’s sly humor and understand- 
ing observations make them genuine farm 
folks. Grandpop, with his whiskers trimmed 
like George Bernard Shaw’s, enjoys a big 
bowl of hot popcorn, while Grandma patches 
Junior’s pants. There is the inevitable hired 
man and the plain-looking hired girl and a 
fine collection of farm pets. For the chil- 
dren’s ‘appreciation there is the little boy 
visitor who got mixed up with a milk pail and 
another one who is trying out an old-fashioned 
churn and dasher. The illustrations should 


be well liked by anyone who ever has lived 
and enjoyed himself on a small farm. 

“Tt will be remembered,” wrote May Lam- 
berton Becker in 


the New York JdHeral7- 








‘Wood in the Frank Role of Illustrator 


A Drawing by Grant Wood. 


Tribune book section, “that Mr. Wood seceded 
from the neo-meditationists of Paris because 
when he began tc meditate he realized that 
‘all the really good ideas I’d ever had came 
to me while I was milking a cow. So I went 


back to Iowa.’ Real farm folks are solid; 
they have to be. These folks are solid, sculp- 
turesque; they dv not leap nimbly about: 


they can and they must put weight in their 
work. They can also put love into it. Even 
the hired man locks reasonably happy. In 
this, of course, Mr. Wood has to go under the 
contradictory surface to an inner verity. The 
one-man farmer anywhere does not habitually 
look nor talk as if he were pleased, nor his 
hired man. But underneath this professional 
and perfunctory spirit of complaint—which 
makes a typical letter from the farm a cata- 
logue of all the catastrophes since last writ- 
ing—there is a content that is basic and 
beautiful.” 








Chatterton’s Paintings of Ogunquit 

Oils and water colors of New England 
scenes, both rural and urban, by C. K. 
Chatterton are on exhibition at the Macbeth 
Galleries, New York. Chatterton, who has 
been professor of art at Vassar College for 
21 years, teaching the practice of art rather 
than the history, spends his summers in 
Ogunquit, Maine, and most of the exhibits 
center around that rocky, sea-swept place, so 
loved by artista All the subjects were 


painted in the past two years and have never 
been shown before. 





Wisconsin Annual 


Culled from more than 800 entries, 239 
items survived for the All Fools’ Day opening 
of the Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors’ 23rd 
annual Spring show at the Milwaukee Art 


Institute. The Herculean task of winnowing 
these entries was given to Francis Chapin 
and Ernest Rupprecht, both of Chicago and 
Saugatuck, and to Robert von Neumann, the 
Wisconsin Painters’ representative on the 
jury. 

The Milwaukee Institute medal and_pur- 
chase award went to Howard Thomas, veteran 
competitor and head of the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, for his colorful and com- 
pactly compositional “Haymarket Square.” 
The Institute’s medal and award in sculpture 
was awarded to Wallace T. Stege, a youthful 
newcomer, for his Rodinesque “Negro Head.” 
Charlotte Major cf the Teachers College train- 
ing school won the Milwaukee Journal prize 
for a painting to be presented to the Mil- 
waukee public schools with her genre subject 
of New Harbor, Maine. Ethereally atmos- 
pheric is Charles Thwaites’ “Summer Eve- 
ning,” awarded the anonymous purchase prize 
in behalf of the Milwaukee Art Institute. 

Other prize winners are: Margaret E. Zan- 
zig, who received the State Teachers College 
water color purchase award for “River 
Valley;” Hilda Rotier Fischer, who won the 
Institute black-and-white prize with “Court 
House Park;” and Paul Clemens, whcese 
“House at Spring Green” given the Public 
Schools water color purchase prize. Honor- 
able mentions were bestowed on Charles Le- 
Clair, Harold Wescott, Marion Choinska, 
Lowell M. Lee, Chester Mayer, Edward A. 
Boerner, Henry Grabowski, Victor Volk and 
Clarice G. Logan. 

“Characteristically Wisconsin in its inde- 
pendence,” writes Harold R. Wilde, educa- 
tional director of the Milwaukee Art Institute, 
“the Wisconsin show falls into no_ neatly 
labelled pigeon hele. In an age of aesthetic 
regimentation, the exhibition is pleasingly in- 
dividualistic. This year’s show has a better 
water color and a more complete sculpture 
display than those of previous years. Also 
noticeable is a tendency towards renaissance 
portraitures. Slavishly contemporary propa- 
ganda and technique pictures are in the iso- 
lated minority. Wisconsin painters subscribe 
to no outlined painting cult and the toxic 
gloom of the recent Chicago exhibitions is 
absent in all but a few canvases. Numerous 
youthful contributors give an accent that is 
paradoxically both ingenuous and _ virile.” 





Leonia’s Sixth Annual 


Artists of Leonia, N. J., are holding their 
sixth annual exhibition at the Leonia 
Grammar School until April 19. Two hun- 
dred oils, water colors, etchings and sculptures 
are on display, in addition to a group of 
photographs and craftwork. The exhibition, 
sponsored by the Woman’s Club, also in- 
cludes books and published material on resi- 
dents of Leonia and work done by local art 
classes. 

Among the Leonia artists participating are: 
Russel Ahlbum, John Bentz, Harriet Repplier- 
Boyd, Rutherford Boyd, May Abby Brennan, 
Vera L. Burkhard, Charles S. Chapman, 
Rosalie Cidrat, Enos Comstock, Henry Com- 
stock, Nate Collier, Frank Crerie, Ralph 
Fuller, F. E. Hammargren, George Hausman, 
Chester Leich, Cyrus Lozier, Howard Mc- 
Cormick, Arthur Mitchell, Clara Elsene Peck, 
Grant Reynard, Frank Street and John De- 
Forest Stull. 
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Two important Lawrence portraits, like- 
nesses of Other Archer, Earl of Plymouth, 
and Mary, Countess of Plymouth, have just 
been sold by the John Levy Galleries of New 
York to a Western collector, adding materi- 
ally to the American representation of an 
artist who is judged, in some quarters, too 
harshly because of the too well known 
“Pinkie” in the Huntington Collection. Lord 
Plymouth was the son of Other Hickman, the 
5th Earl, and in 1811, at the age of 21, he 
married Lady Mary. Sackville, a descendant 
of Herbrand de Salkevilla, who accompanied 
William the Conqueror to England. Six years 
after the marriage Lawrence painted their 
portraits. After the death of Lord Plymouth 
in 1833, Lady Mary married William Pitt, 
Ist Earl of Amherst. The portraits come di- 
rectly from the family of the Earls of Am- 
herst. Each measures 30 by 25 inches. 





Funny Man! 


The following five “popular and effect-pro- 
ducing” ways of looking at the Van Gogh 
exhibition, now touring the country under 
the auspices of the Museum of Modern Art, 
are suggested by G. W. B. Hartwell in a 
letter to the editor of the Boston Herald: 

“No. 1—Shuteye Method. Stand close to 
picture. Shut one eye. With right hand in 
‘thumbs up’ position, raise and lower thumb 
as though spreading butter on the canvas. 
Moan. Repeat buttering motion with left 
thumb. Moan some more. With practice you 
can do this with both eyes shut. This method 
is very effective. Nobody knows why. 

“No. 2—Advanced Method. Stand about 20 
feet from picture, shading eyes with left hand. 
Squint. Whinny. Rush suddenly towards 


picture trampling bystanders. Back up with- 


out looking to see whom you hit. 
again. 


Whinny 
All this shows that you have heard 








“Other Archer. Earl of Plymouth,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Two Notable Lawrence Portraits Acquired by Western Collector 


With Sir Thomas Lawrence, favorite court 
painter to George IV, aftbiter of art ques- 
tions, limner of England’s public heroes and 
beautiful women, English art leaves behind 
the age of the great masters of the 18th cen- 
tury—Raeburn, Romney, Reynolds, Gainsbor- 
ough. Says C. H. Collins Baker in “British 
Painting”: “Lawrence stands apart from those 
rococo spirits whose showy but shallow tech- 
nique and florid conceptions more truly re- 
flect the Regency era (1790-1815). 

“Lawrence’s reputation has properly suf- 
fered from his excess of business and facility 
and his tendency to a sweetness that coats 
the character of his women sitters; from the 
pseudo-refinement in idealism in his men por- 
traits, and from more than occasional sloven- 
liness. If we could duly prune the mass 
that he has left and judge him by the resi- 
due, we should reckon him an _ honourable 


that Impressionist paintings should be seen 
from a distance. Hence, it places you as 
being not more than 50 years behind the 
times, a safe method in most Boston art 
circles, 

“No. 3—Collegiate Method. Learn to pro- 
nounce such words as Arles, Auvers, Gauguin, 
Pissarro. Never mind which means what. 
Pronounce Van Gogh anyway at all. Clear 
your throat. Repeat loudly. “That looks like 
Auvers, you know, I mean.” Go on to next 
picture and say, “that looks like Gauguin, you 
know, I mean.” This shows that you don’t 
know what you really do mean but that you 
may be a debutante, or a sophomore. 

“No. 4—Museum Method. Get yourself up 
to look like one of Dahl's old Bostonians. 
Carry one of the anti-modern books like Mau- 
clair’s ‘Painting Gone Mad.’ Act as though 
you were slumming and as though you had 
always considered Van Gogh a dangerous 
lunatic. This is much less fashionable thar 


“Mary, Countess of Plymouth.” by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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artist; ranging from sensitive perception of 
the authentic beauty of women and children, 
to an honest adequate expression of at least 
the outward semblance of virility, and a good 
craftsman with a satisfying and original color 
scheme. This interpretation of the candour 
and loveliness of children is evident in the 
‘Calmady Children’ (1824), in the Metro- 
politan Museum, one of the few pictures by 
which, he used to say, he would like to be 
remembered. And ‘Pinkie’ 1795, in the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, if we 
were honest and she not so over-advertised, 
would be recognized as a brilliantly creditable 
achievement.” 

Lawrence died in 1830 soon after the pass- 
ing of his great patron, George IV, leaving 
among other things 1,700 brushes in his stu- 
dio and a collection of Old Master drawings 
valued at about $350,000. 


moaning and whinnying over poor Vincent 
right now but it will be all right again in 
another month or so. 

“No. 5—Normal Method. Act as though 
you were looking at a horse show, a hockey 
game, a new automobile or even a_ sunset. 
Pretend that you are hungry and looking at 
a plate of beans. In other words, imagine 
that you are really interested in contemporary 
art and that you realize how lucky you are to 
be allowed to see anything more modern than 
Monet’s water lilies in Boston. And_ for 
heaven’s sake look grateful!” 


“Polish Art Service” Established 


During the last two years more than 30 
exhibitions of Polish art, arranged by various 
Polish and American organizations, have been 
held in -the United States. In order to 


stimulate interest, a Polish Art Service has 
been established at 151 East 67th St., New 
York City. 
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Exhibition Affords Panoramic Vision of the Great Art of Japan 


Detail from Screen, Attributed to Sanraku (1537-1635). 
Momoyama Period. Lent by Warren E. Cox. 


Panoramic in its vision of the great art 
of Japan is the comprehensive exhibition as- 
sembled by the Friends of Far Eastern Art 
at Mills College in California, on view through 
May 3. To say that the 359 exhibits range 
from prehistoric times (3000 B.C.) through 
the Tokugawa period, which closed in 1867, 
is to follow the mere thread of time upon 
which are strung these matchless treasures 
of Nippon. 

Japan herself is indebted to the West for 
the realization of her artistic stature: for in 
her sudden espousement of Western ideals of 
civilization and commerce, she neglected her 
own cultural heritage. It is, therefore, ap- 
propriate that an American organization should 
sponsor an exhibition of Japan’s art which 
has easily flowed to the West, enriching mu- 
seum and private collections. With the ex- 
ception of the Louvre in Paris, the exhibits 
have been loaned by owners in the United 
States. Chiefly through the American Orien- 
talist, Ernest F. Fenollosa, Japan was led 
to cherish her own national treasures, and, 
through his influence American eyes were 
opened to an appreciation of Japan’s expres- 
sion. Dr. Alfred Salmony has prepared an 
admirable catalogue of the exhibition which 
will serve as a record of the organic develop- 


ment of Japanese art long after the collec- 
tion has been dispersed. 

Prehistoric objects in the display at Mills 
College will find admirers among modern 
artists. From the unparalleled collections of 
this period in the Louvre and the Metropolitan 
Museum come sophisticated patterns and pot- 
tery figurines from the Stone Age and the 
Metal Age. 

History begins in Japan around 600 A.D. 
This means that this nation rises to culture 
and power very late in comparison with the 
Continent, almost 3,000 years later than her 
neighbor, China. For some time all mani- 
festations in Japan depended on continental 
achievements. It is a general characteristic 
of Japanese civilization even in modern times 
that it is able to absorb foreign elements and 
to assimilate them rapidly. The rise of Japan 
to world power in a few years is perhaps the 
best example of this astonishing capacity. The 
historical civilization which begins around 600 
A.D. is essentially Buddhist. Sculpture and 
painting remain the leading art branches until 
about 1000 A.D. In sculpture this Exhibition 
at Mills College illustrates a development 
from an abstract and geometric to a more 
natural and organic form of beauty. The 
early sculptures are comparable with religious 


Bosatsu. Jizo. Wood Figure Lent by 
Nelson Gallery of Art. 


sculpture of medieval Europe and they show 
that Japan had an especial gift for one me- 
dium, namely wood. 

More than in sculpture, perhaps, the na- 
tional character of this art becomes evident 
in painting. While few of the earliest works 
have survived, styles are known from later 
repetitions. Examples dating after 1,000 A. D. 
fit the popular conception of Japanese paint- 
ting—refined expression and discreet use of 
color. At this time also appears beside the 
religious art of the Buddhist church, a secular 
art in long scrolls which tell fiction stories. 

After 1450 A.D. Buddhist art was on the 
decline. While the aesthetic impetus came 
from China, it was nevertheless adapted to 
the Japanese spirit through technical perfec- 
tion, refined through a delicacy which is typ- 
ically Japanese. Objects were made for the 
home or for the connoisseur. The spirit of 
this new art is directed toward concentration 
and simplification. 

This same spirit of simplification leads in 
the 15th century to another great art that was 
the fecundation for Western pottery produc- 
tion. When, around 1900, the Europeans and 
Americans first discovered Japanese creations 
in pottery and later their Chinese models, this 
meant a new renaissance of Occidental ceramic 
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Genius of Japan, a Reflection of China, Seen in Exhibition 


“Portrait of Chinese Sage.” Painting on Silk. Attributed 
to Cho Densu (1352-1431). Lent by H. G. Henderson. 


art. Japan was the West’s first teacher of the 
great beauty of the medium of clay and glaze 
not bound to figurative and geometric orna- 
ments. Not everyone is conscious today that 
modern pottery, especially that used in Amer- 
ica, is the result of inspiration from Japan 
and China: this is one of the revelations of 
the Mills College exhibition. 

Japanese art is essentially an affirmation of 
faithfulness to the medium. Sword ornaments 
serve to indicate this point. During the 15th 
and 16th centuries they were actually worn 
on the field of battle, but after 1650 their 
provenance was transferred from the black- 
smith to the jeweler with an accompanying loss 
of dynamic strength but a gain in decorative 
charm. Hence the preponderance of the sword 
furniture, an important phase of Japanese art, 
shown by the Friends of Far Eastern Art, 
illustrates the early period of the creative and 
inventive spirit rather than the decline, which 
was always more or less the fate of Japanese 
art. 
With the middle of the 16th century comes 
the last creative period of Japan. All the 
earlier schools were still in existence, some 
of them producing adequate repetitions of the 
earlier work. New inventions include screens 
whose decorative character and simplicity give 


Sheet from “Wind Among 


them an important place in the great pro- 
ductions of the art of Japan. 

Around 1650 Japan invented a new art— 
the color print. But, although usually con- 
scious of her own artistic achievements, Japan 
had to learn an appreciation of this medium 
from Europe and America. While the roots 
of the color print are well defined in the 
aristocratic schools: of former periods, the 
choice of popular subject matter obscured for 
a time the intrinsic artistry of the wood 
blocks. Everyday activities, foibles of the 
times, scenes and actors in the theatre, were 
publicized by the prints. The medium per- 
mitted wide distribution to the new social 
class: of the bourgeoisie, whose interests and 
tastes they mirrored. 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity afforded 
by the Friends of Far Eastern Art Exhibi- 
tion is the tracing of the history of the color 
print. Drawn largely from the admirable col- 
lection of the Museum of the Art Associa- 
tion in Portland, Ore., are 118 prints—110 
belonging to the earliest: group—of exception- 
ally high quality. 

All the pleasing and agreeable aspects of 
Japanese artistic expression are represented: 
lacquer, brocades, masks, medicine boxes, por- 
celains, netsukes. While there have been nu- 


Collection of Mary 


the Cherry Blossoms.” Signed Toyokuni, 
Andrews Ladd, Portland Museum, 


merous exhibitions of particular phases of 
Nipponese art, the present display is com- 
prehensive in each division and in its revela- 
tion of the organic development of the na- 
tion’s philosophy as teflected by art. Con- 
ceding that China appears as the great mother 
of most of the art manifestations in the East, 
there is yet a great deal to be seen in Jap- 
anese achievement for those who look at it 
with appreciative eyes. 

This Japanese exhibition is a logical suc- 


cessor to the Chinese display held last year. 


R@GERALD L. Etchings 


BROCKHURST 


FIRST COMPREHENSIVE 
EXHIBITION IN AMERICA 


April 13th - May 2nd 


also 


Antique Chinese 


Blue & White Porcelains 


GUY E. MAYER GALLERY 
578 Madison Ave., at 57th St., N.Y.C. 


Write for Booklet “Print Collecting” 
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O’Hara’s Buoyant Water Colors Are Shown 





“Cerro de la Silla, Monterrey,” Water Color by Eliot O'Hara. 


Having practically sold out his work in two 
previous shows at the Argent Galleries, New 
York, Eliot O’Hara, water colorist, has re- 
turned this year with a new collection to be 
shown until April 25. Most of the material 
for these virile and buoyant works was found 
in Mexico during a two months stay. O’Hara 
is the author of “Making Water Color Behave” 
and a new publication, “Making the Brush 
Behave.” During the summer months he con- 
ducts a school of water color painting at 
Goose Rocks Beach, Kennebunk, Maine. 

Being a fast and fluent worker, the artist 


paints with broad washes of color and a mini- 
mum of detail. With a peculiar power of re- 
ducing a landscape into simple patterns, 
O’Hara’s work sometimes shows a strong re- 
semblance to Japanese prints. His color, how- 
ever, is brilliant and sparkling. The artist 
never seems to loose his mental alertness even 
when he is managiitg-great passages of cloud 
forms and vast sweeps of meadow land. Miles 
and miles of distance are held together under 
his knowing hand and horizon lines have < 
way of staying where they belong, a trying 
feat with this tricky medium. 








A Frick Purchase 


The Frick Collection has acquired through 
the Knoedler Galleries the rare and valuable 
panel by the early Italian master Piero della 
Francesa, which was reproduced in the 15th 
March issue of THe Art Dicest. The panel, 
once the property of Emperor Franz Joseph 
of Austria, represents a saint of uncommonly 
forceful type, standing at full length in a dark 
green robe and crimson mantle, his eyes bent 
on a book which he holds with both hands. 
His hair and forked beard are white, con- 
trasting sharply with the tanned tones of his 
skin. 

This is the frst acquisition announced by 
the officials of the Frick Collection since it 
was opened to the public late in December. 
That the panel originally belonged to the 
same polyptych as two panels of saints in 
European collections, both by Piero della 
Francesca, is beyond doubt—a Saint Michael 
in the National Gallery of London, and a 
personage habited as a monk in the Poldi- 
Pezzoli Gallery at Milan, variously named 
Saint Thomas Aquinas and Saint Nicolas of 


Tolentino. The subject of the Frick panel, 
originally identified as a portrait of Saint 
Andrew, is described in the museum’s an- 
nouncement simply as “A Saint.” 

The three are all of the same size, 52 1-2 
by 23 inches. Technically and_ stylistically 
their connection with one another is un- 
questioned. From reasons of pose it may be 
assumed that the Milanese and Frick panels 
were at the left of a central composition, with 
the London Saint Michael at the right, ac- 
companied by a fourth saint now missing. 
It is possible that they formed part of a lost 
altarpiece for the Church of Sant’ Agostino 
at Borgo San Sepolcro. 

oo 
Jean Helion, “‘Complete Abstractionist’’ 

Jean Helion, French abstractionist, is 
exhibiting ten of his compositions at. the 
Valentine Galleries, New York, until April 
25. The works are “complete” abstractions, 
there being no forms in everyday life. Their 
co-ordination is basically the artist’s idea of 
composition. To the logic and order of 
Helion’s typically French mind there is added 
his French taste in color. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 


New York City 








Yv 
Van Gogh Madness 


In Cleveland the great Van Gogh exhibition 
is receiving the same enthusiastic response 
that was accorded it in New York, in Phila- 
delphia, in Boston. Attendance reached 
21,000 during the first seven days. An un- 
precedented demand for reproductions is being 
made at the museum. Striking displays of 
Van Gogh color reproductions and of fabrics 
with colors and designs adapted from the pic- 
tures have been held in the more important 
stores, one of which held a style show in 
which costumes made from Van Gogh fabrics 
were featured. Gallery talks given by mem- 
bers of the museum staff have been crowded. 
Van Gogh, 46 years dead, is receiving the 
plaudits that might have prolonged his pitiful 
life. Albert Franz Cochrane, former art 
critic of the Boston Transcript, visited the Van 
Gogh exhibition at the Boston Museum and 
had a disturbing thought. That thought he 
incorporated in a radio address—an address 
that for eloquent pleading of a cause is com- 
parable perhans with the silver-tongued 
Bryan’s “Cross of Gold.” Mr. Cochrane: 


In the crowded galleries of the great Van 
Gogh exhibition at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts I found a thought—a disturbing 
thought. 

Like the gruesome beating of the tell-tale 
heart in Poe’s bizarre murder mystery, it 
would not down, but droned on in distracting, 
insistent monotony—“What if Van Gogh lived 
today?” “Would such magnificent recognition 
be his?” What if “p-o-o-r Vincent,” as the 
more maudlin of the Dutchman’s later-day 
biographers love to call him in pathetic reci- 
tation of his thankless existence, what if poor 
Vincent lived today in Boston, poor, helpless, 
vainly hopeful? Would you and I flock by 
the thousand to hail him genius? Would our 
museum swing wide its doors, saying now, and 
not forty-six years too late for him to hear 
“Welcome Vincent Van Gogh, artist!”? And 
like the distraught victim in Poe’s melo- 
dramatic tale, I must attempt answer, for the 
question burns deep and permits no peace. 

But first let us observe the background of 
Van Gogh’s moment on the stage of life, and 
for sake of clarity in the telling, wring 
from it the crocodile tears so copiously shed 
by those critics who cry out: “Poor martyr 
to the blindness and the stupidity of his 
fellowmen!”—critics who take cue from their 
distinguished London colleague, Mr. Anthony 
Bertram, who has written: “Van Gogh’s work 
has received the praise of trained and sensitive 
judgments emphatically enough and _ long 
enough now for us prudently to decide that 
if we do not appreciate him the fault is prob- 
ably ours.” 

Forty-six years in the grave may rot his 
bones, but, as our English friend suggests, it 
certainly does give substantiating marrow to 
post-mortem convictions about his art! 

Vincent Van Gogh was born in Holland 
this month of 1853, son of a pastor, nephew 
of a wealthy art dealer. From the former he 
inherited and apparently intensified strong re- 
ligious fervor which in life’s harsh unfolding 
was to lead to disillusionment, disgrace and 
eventually insanity-provoked suicide. 

At the age of 20 he was given a position 
in the London branch of his uncle’s firm, and 
shortly transferred to the Paris house. But, 
unlike his brother Theo, who happily remained 
his one understanding protector througn many 
bitter experiences, Vincent cared nothing for 
business. Foredoomed to failure by tempera- 
ment, Van Gogh next turned to the ministry 
—and then away from it, because we are told, 
the worthy elders were censorious of his naive 
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‘ night lights of a city take on a fairy beauty 


practice of practical Christianity . .. . But 
before we condemn too harshly his superiors, 
it is well to remember how long it took us to 
understand and accept him as an artist. 

Inevitably Van Gogh drifted, a visionary, 
into art, and into an ever lowering standard 
of life as measured by polite society. We do 
not blame him, for it is all too easy to under- 
stand. I, and perhaps you, have known such 
men to whom the world of reality remains 
ever incomprehensible, to whom each day is 
new, but never quite tangible. Outwardly we 
may pity them, even thinking ourselves sin- 
cere in our pity, yet subconsciously wonder 
who is the happier, they or we... . 

If we are to compare Van Gogh’s art with 
that of the Italian Renaissance it would seem 
to lack the profundity of great thought, of 
vast articulated design, of elaborately invoked 
color harmonies. Compare Raphael’s pan- 
oramic murals in the Stanza della Signature in 
Rome with the much discussed portrait of a 
pair of old shoes in the present exhibition. 
and you sense the distinction between the re- 
cording of an incident and the flinging on 
expansive walls of a coherently told novel. 
And yet I do not wish to imply that size and 
labor and involved plotting are the measure of 
artistic achievement. A single daisy may be 


as beautiful of artistic achievement, and as . 


beautiful as a whole field of daisies, a single 
sentence as important as a book. 

Better comparison can be had within the 
compass of an individual’s work. Reverting 
therefore to Van Gogh’s old shoes I might say 
that I have read no end of interpretative ma- 
terial about them, how they sum up the whole 
life’s experience of their wearer, and the like. 
A surprising good case of theoretic criticism 
can be thrown up in their behalf. Yet to me 
their story is told and exhausted at first meet- 
ing, leaving only a well-studied problem in 
textures. I should quickly tire of their asso- 
ciation. On the other hand, the magnificent 
canvas of sunflowers is a masterpiece in kind. 
Now it is difficult to determine or explain the 
difference save by appeal to that most basic 
of all criticism: “I like what I like.” It is a 
problem in aesthetics that Aristophanes solved 
centuries ago in the dialogue between Hercules 
and Bacchus, in his comedy, “The Frogs.” 
“Do you like that kind of stuff,’ asked Her- 
cules. “I’m crazy ajter it,” replied the drunken 
but independently minded god of the grape. 
“Why sure, its trash and rubbish—don’t you 
think so? .. . . In fact it seems to me quite 
bad—rank nonsense,” persisted Hercules. To 
which Bacchus, weary with wine and argu- 
ment, retorted: ‘““Men’s fancies are their own— 
let mine alone! You'll be telling me what I 
ought to like for supper.” 

Connoisseurship, therefore, is largely a 
matter of varying taste, and criticism but an 
attempt at analytical presentation of one’s 
own views with the hope of converting others 
to them. I have told you why old shoes leave 
me un-impressed, and now I shall endeavor to 
rationalize my liking for the sulphurous 
yellow splendor of the sunflowers. Essentially 
both are portraits of inanimate objects but 
the handling of the sunflowers suggests no 
mere study piece. Rather it is daring and 
unique in composition, and excellent in spacial 
and color disposition. But, more important, 
it also reveals through another’s eye aspects 
of the flower heretofore unobserved and unap- 
preciated. Some die-hards may jeer and say: 
“Yes, sunflowers as seen through the eyes of 
a madman, sunflowers as never existed on 
earth!” But why not? To the myopic the 
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“Out, Damned Spot!” Says Samstag in Paint 


“Proletarian.” by 


Gordon Samstag, 29-year-old painter who 
was awarded the Walter Lippincott prize of 
$300 at the 13Ist Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy this year for “Nurses,” 
is exhibiting at the Montross Gallery, New 
York, until April 25. “Nurses,” a large study 
in white of two nurses, is included in his 
show, as well as other figure subjects, still 
lifes and landscapes. Samstag works in crisp 
tones of white, gray and light-ochre. His 
paint quality is thin but fluent and often 
takes on the appearance of water color, es- 
pecially in his landscapes of coal yards and 
lime kilns. A peculiar light in these canvases 
suggests a gray day effect—when the sun, al- 





unsuspected by those of normal vision. Why 
not enjoy new experiences? 

Van Gogh, confined to an asylum, but con- 
tinuing to paint, eventually shot himself in a 
fit of insane despondency, July, 1890. 

Today, in the great exhibition at the 
museum, he enjoys that glorious resurrection 
promised all humanity. And, distinctly, it is 





Gordon Samstag. 


though not shining, casts a strong light 

Workers are the favorite models of Samstag. 
Besides the sterilized and starched uniforms of 
nurses, the artist also delights in painting 
colored women. A _ happy combination is 
found in his composition of two Negro girls 
busy with household doings. One is paring 
potatoes while the other, in an immaculate 
and starched dress, is ironing clothes, a pleas- 
ant occupation for most colored women, Since 
studying under Charles W. Hawthorne, Sam- 
stag has won recognizable recognition. Be- 
sides the winning of national awards, he was 
given a Pulitzer traveling award at an early 
age. 





not my intention to dispute an award so long 
denied. May Van Gogh, in the Valhalla of 
life-neglected artists. be happy and content 
—Boston has given him its blessing. 

But more serious in its implications is the 
gruesome, re-occurring question: “What if you, 
Vincent Van Goch, lived today, poor and un- 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Beal, Master of Blue-Green, Has Exhibition 





“Russian Dancer,” by Gifford Beal. 


Lyrical landscapes and oil sketches of the- 
atre productions make up the larger part of 
Gifford Beal’s exhibition at the Kraushaar 
Galleries, New York, until April 25. Rock- 
port has furnished Beal with much material, 
and like Leon Kroll he has a special predilec- 
tion for abandoned quarries with graceful 
figures lying among the trees. This enchanted 
land of Cape Ann, where rocks, water and 
trees are abundant, inspired Kroll to paint 
his well known “Cape Ann,” which was 
awarded the $1,000 Altman prize in last 
year’s National Academy exhibition. Beal gets 
a restful blue-green quality in his work. Be- 
sides the landscapes there are a few figure 


Tittle Aquarelles 

In 1921 an arms conference was held in 
Washington. Since then the ideals of the par- 
ticipating countries seem to have become as 
withered as flowers pressed in an old book. 
But in the portfolio of Walter Tittle, whose 
etching needle delineated the features of the 
leaders, may be seen a complete set of their 
autographed portraits—Aristide Briand, Price 
Tokugawa, Lord Balfour, Earl Beatty, Sir 
Aukland Geddes, David Lloyd George, Elihu 
Root, and Albert Sarraut, among the rest. 

Tittle, whose reputation as an etcher has, he 
complains, almost swamped his painting, will 
have an exhibition of recent water colors at 
the Kleemann Gallery, 38 E. 57th St., New 
York, April 18 to May 2. He has had a varied 
career as portrait painter. His oil of Joseph 
Conrad hangs in the National Gallery, and his 
portrait of Lord Duveen is not on view there, 
but is held in reserve until after his death, 
according to~the custom of the National 
Gallery. 

Tittle takes full advantage of his media. 
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subjects, of which the “Russian Dancer” is 
perhaps the strongest. Earlier examples com- 
bined with recent scenes lend an uneven ap- 
pearance to the exhibition. 

Of timely interest are sketches made from 
the current production, “Victoria Regina,” 
which catch the spirit of a play in action. 
Quickly done and with authentic regard for 
detail, these scenes are imbued with the 
yellow and suffused light of the stage. There 
is strong contrast between Beal’s interpreta- 
tion of “Victoria Regina” and the stage sets 
designed by Rex Whistler, exhibited earlier in 
the month at the Walker Galleries. Only 


one of Beal’s circus scenes is included. 


Beauty—and Beauty 

Helena Rubinstein, beauty expert and art 
collector, won the membership-stub at the 
April reception of the Painting-of-the-Month 
Club, conducted by the Contemporary Art 
Gallery, New York, under the direction of 
Miss Emily Francis. Mme. Rubinstein was 
not present so the choice, a head by Earl 
Kerkam, was made by a representative. When 
she returns from Paris, the Rubinstein may 
have the privilege of selecting any of Kerkam’s 
heads for her collection. 

The artists who will participate in the May 
reception are Louis Bosa, Ladislas De Nagy, 
Sigmund Kozlow and Etienne Ret. Member- 
ship for this last Painting-of-the-Month meet- 
ing of the season is one dollar and is open to 
anyone interested. 





The Reynolds Galleries Move 
The Reynolds Galleries, formerly at 48 
West 57th Street, New York; have moved to 
59 East 57th Street, and will continue to 
display old masters and contemporary work. 


PAINTINGS BY 


C. LIONEL MARCUS 


April 18 to May 18 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries 


3 East 5Sist Street New York 





Kent Protests 


[The editorial, “Centaur or Mule,” in the 
lst March issue of THe Art Dicest, express- 
ing doubt of the possibility of artists ever 
forming a trade union and of the material 
success of the recent American Artists Con- 
gress, aroused Rockwell Kent, who was one 
of the principal speakers at the congress. His 
valued protest is printed below, in full.] 


By ROCKWELL KENT 


Your editorial in opposition to the Artists 
Congress and to its aim to unionize the 
workers in the craft of art, calls for a state- 
ment in rebuttal from one of the several 
thousand artists who, believing it an artists’ 
union have already taken active part in the 
Congress or shown an active interest in its 
work. I may not assume, and will not, that 
because THe Art Dicest is largely supported 
by those art merchants who would, to say 
the least, gain nothing by an artists union, 
your presentation of what might be their 
case is biased. There are two sides to every 
issue; and your editorial may be read as a 
fair presentation of the opposition argument. 

The Artists Congress is looked upon by 
its adherents as distinctly a modern move- 
ment, an attempt by the artists of a highly 
organized industrial age to end that carefree 
“rugged individualism” of theirs which has 
become such an anachronism in modern 
society. And yet, since in your editorial you 
have brought it up, it was the custom of 
artists in a far less industrial age than ours, 
the Renaissance, to align themselves with the 
other craftsmen of their day as members of 
industrial guilds, or “companies,” or unions. 
It is well known that the crafts unions of the 
Middle Ages grew up at first within the 
Merchant Guilds; that the Craft Guilds, 
recognizing in time their separate interests, 
grew to a power greater than that of the 
merchants and came at last in many towns 
of the Continent to change the whole civic 
constitution. The painters of those days were 
craftsmen; they recognized themselves as 
that, and were so recognized. They joined 
the guilds by choice or by compulsion. And 
if, taking for example perhaps the greatest 
of the “non-union” spirits whom you have 
listed, I point out that Leonardo was en- 
rolled among the Company of Painters in 
Florence (a branch—God knows why!—of 
the Guild of Physicians and Apothecaries) 
and that Michelangelo in his advanced age 
drew himself apart, I must quote the old 
man’s own proud words: “Tell the priest 
not to write to me again as Michelangelo the 
sculptor, for I am not known here except as 
Michelangelo Buonarroti. Say, too, that if 
a citizen of Florence wants to have an altar- 
piece painted, he must find some painter; 
for I was never either sculptor or painter in 
the way of one who keeps a shop. I have 
always avoided that, for the honor of my 
father and my brothers. True, I have served 
three Popes; but that was a matter of 
necessity.” Michelangelo was, in short, a 
craftsman, not a shop keeper. 

Although it is true that the artists of the 
Renaissance, the small and the great, were 
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Marie Sterner’s Taste in Art Marks Auction 


unionized, we do not claim, though the logic 
of your article might lead us to, that we, 
because we unionize, shall become great. Nor 
do we admit that those conservatives who, 
for whatever reason, do not join us will by 
that act achieve immortality. The guilds of 
the Middle Ages were the outgrowth of the 
exigencies of their day. And if we find 
ourselves today reverting to such organization 
in our own interests as was practised by the 
masters of the past, we can only conclude that 
the exigencies—the problems of social en- 
vironment—of the artist remain essentially 
unchanged. The guilds of the Renaissance 
emerged from the Dark Ages which had 
preceded it. May we not believe that history 
is repeating itself today, and that in today’s 
emergence from the dark centuries of 
American art—the American Renaissance—the 
artists by organizing, complete the parallel 
of history? 

The Artists Congress at its public meeting 
in Town Hall against War and Facism was 
urged, by one speaker, to emulate the United 
Mine Workers as an example—not, as you 
state, of the multiple blessings of unioniza- 
tion but of a “vertical” union that had at 
last entered the arena of political activity. 
The Town Hall meeting was frankly a 
political meeting. It agitated concerted action 
by artists against the present threats to peace 
and happiness. That you should carry the 
comparison between a mine workers’ union 
and an artist’s union as far as you did in 
your editorial is misleading. Coal is, to be 
sure, a first necessity. Yet it is hardly realized 
what a necessity art is; as Albert Sterner 
used to point out to his lecture audiences: 
“Look about you. Every manfactured thing 
that you see, your clothes, the buttons on 
your clothes, the seats you are sitting in, 
this room, this building, all the furniture, 
tools, implements, machinery, gadgets, in- 
struments, with which your lives are sur- 
rounded, were first drawn on a piece of paper 
by an artist.” Not only are the workers in 
coal organized, but the workers in diamonds. 
Are diamonds a greater necessity to man than 
art? And yet your argument is introduced 
to prove that artists could not have the power 
to make a strike effective, as though the 
purpose of the Artists Congress, or of any 
artist’s union, were to foment strikes. Strikes 
are a last resort even for those who with the 
power in their hands can use it when they 
please. And though the artists without that 
power may never raise their living wage to 
an equality with that of miners and ditch 
diggers, they may hope through codrdinated 
effort to raise the standard of their public 
service and win a fairer recognition of their 
function in society. Some years ago, accord- 
ing to the press, a wealthy plumber died 
leaving a substantial bequest to one of our 
colleges, stating in his will that he hoped 
by this bequest to raise the pay of college 
professors to at least parity with that of 
plumbers. 

To show you the spirit in which the Artists 
Congress is being promoted, and something 
of its aims, I may quote a personal letter 
[Continued on page 27] 





“Portrait of Renoir,” by Zarraga. 


Modern art from the Marie Sterner Gal- 
leries and old African sculpture from the col- 
lection of Ladislas Szeci of Paris, which was 
recently shown at the Midtown Galleries, New 
York, will be exhibited at the Rains Galleries 
on April 18 and will remain on view until the 
public sale Thursday evening, April 23. 

When “Pop” Hart inscribed a lithograph to 
Marie Sterner that: said, “To Mrs. Marie 
Sterner who is the first to have the courage 
to give me a show,” he might well have been 
acting as spokesman for the many others who 
have had their initial exhibition at the Sterner 
Galleries. All of these artists are represented 
in the exhibition, ‘as well as a great many 
others. Many examples of French painters 
are included, of which Delacroix’s imposing 
“La Justice de Trajan,” exhibited at the Cen- 
tennaire de Delacroix, Musée de Louvre, in 
1930, is perhaps the most important. Derain’s 
large “Horse,” a Manet still life from the col- 
lection of the Comte Boni di Castellane, three 
paintings by Marembert, two Monet works 
and “‘Evening” by Fantin-Latour are other 
important examples. The Spanish artist 
Pedro Pruna is represented by four canvases, 
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including a portrait of the dancer La Argen- 
tina, while Serge Ferat has seven examples. 

Among the American pictures are George 
Luks’ “Blue Boy” and Robert Henri’s “Ballet 
Dancer,” as well as examples by Reginald 
Marsh, Rockwell Kent, Eilshemius, Dickinson, 
George Bellows, Kenneth Hayes Miller and 
Georgia O’Keeffe. The last portrait painted 
from life of Renoir, completed two months 
before his death, is the work of the Mexican 
artist, Angel Zarraga, and was purchased from 
the artist’s exhibition at the Bernheim-Jeune 
Galleries in Paris. The Russian favorite, 
Jacovleff, is represented by his “Diana.” 
Besides the three delicate frescoes by the 
modern Persian artist, Sarkas Katchadourian, 
there are works by Marc Chagall, Signac, 
Brabo, Dufresne, Seurat, Pissarro and Léger. 

The African sculpture comprehends material 
gathered in Africa by Ladislas Szecsi and 
shown in London, Paris and Berlin. These 
masks, fetishes and figures, examples of the 
primitive art of the Ivory Coast, Gaboun and 
the Cameroun are typical of that form of 
primitive expression which has made so great 
an impression on modern masters. 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Arr Dicest he has to say something 
constructive, destructive, interesting or inspira- 
tional. To exclude the perfunctory things 
the critic sometimes says, just to “represent” 
the artist or the gallery, is to do a kindness 
to critic, artist and gallery.| 


Hartley Troubles the Critics 

Marsden Hartley’s first exhibition in four 
years, at An American Place, proved a 
baffling affair to the critics. Decorative flower 
subjects in startling reds, pinks and bright 
blues were contrasted with bleak forms of 
rock formations and raw umber studies of 
fish. Hartley’s conception of the New England 
coast differs from the usual scenes of wharves 
and boats brought back by visiting artists. 
He works out in an abstract manner an as- 
semblage of wharf posts, ropes, fish nets, a 
glimpse of the sea, a white sail and an oc- 
casional fish. 

Henry McBride in the Sun called him “one 
of the last of the New England Puritans.” 
“Marsden Hartley,” said Mr. McBride, “did 
considerable traveling around the world in 
search of the essential truths only to discover 
them shining out most brilliantly in the bleak 
region where he was born. The half dozen 
paintings in ‘the New England series’ quite 
overtop all the other things in the collection.” 

Lewis Mumford in the New Yorker con- 
cluded that the show had a “retrospective” 
aspect about it. He observed “something of 
the heavy-grained, mordant Hartley,” of 20 
years ago, and “the Hartley who discovered 
the forms of nature through Cézanne, and 
who now demonstrates his knowledge of space 
and matter in a series of Bavarian mountain 
peaks. Then there is the debonair Hartley, 
polite and witty, whose fish pictures, in pinks 
and blues, are a delight. Finally, there is 
a deeper and more important Hartley than 
any of these: the early follower of Ryder; in 
that discipleship there is more than a touch 
of tragedy, since Ryder’s influence, which was 
strong enough to start him off, was never- 
theless not sufficient to keep him on a con- 
sistent path of self-development. This Hartley 
is represented by the finest painting in the 
exhibition, the portrait of a dead sea dove.” 

* a * 

John Sloan, Graphic Commentator 

The side walks of New York and celebrated 
scenes of Greenwich Village and New York’s 
Bohemia of pre-war days were included in the 
25-year retrospective exhibition of John Sloan’s 
etchings at the Whitney Museum. “Humor 
and a kind of forlorn, compassionately felt 
pathos fraternize in much of the work. Taken 
as a whole, these etchings are of lively in- 
terest, both as indication of John Sloan’s 
artistic development and because they form 
so vivid a record of changing American life— 
in particular the life of a complex metrepolis.” 
John Sloan’s etching needle travels from the 
days when ladies rode up Fifth Avenue in 
elegant carriages and bewhiskered gentlemen 
disported themselves in McSorley’s celebrated 
saloon, to the short-skirted girls of the late 
1920's, according to Emily Genauer of the 
World-Telegram. “The etchings are as un- 
failingly interesting and as tragi-comic as an 
old family album or the crumbling pages of 
yellowed newspapers.” 

“We have some artists who are more 
meticulous technicians in the craft of etch- 
ing,” writes Charles Z. Offin in the Eagle, 
“but none to equal Sloan’s long record in 
virile, sharp-edged and significant commen- 
taries on the living scene as we New Yorkers 


know it. Sloan was the leading militant spirit 
in the fight for honesty and liberalism in 
American art long before any one dreamed of 
such things as artists’ unions, art congresses 
and the other organized movements that have 
sprung up since the 1929 debacle. . . . He 
always retained the illustrator’s penchant for 
building his pictures around some point of 
human interest. Snobbism and stuffed shirts 
have been his pet hates in art, just as greed 
and hypocrisy have been repellent to him in 
the larger affairs of life, and we find the 
salty air of ridicule in many of his prints.” 
* ca * 


Craft and Crisp Expertness 

Naturalistic subject matter handled with 
crisp expertness characterizes the recent work 
in John Whorf’s annual exhibition at the 
Milch Galleries. Having gained himself a 
place of distinction among the water colorists. 
Whorf moves about this realm with ease and 
“the sort of assurance that develops as a re- 
sult of long practice based on knowledge,” 
pointed out Edward Alden Jewell in the 
Times. “It may begin to appear that Mr. 
Whorf has reduced his procedure to some- 
thing that resembles formula. Yet he has by 
no means ceased to approach with a fresh 
eye the themes that appeal to him.” 

“Whorf has long stood unsurpassed among 
our conservative painters,” said Malcolm 
Vaughan in the American. “Yet his superb 
work has often been cried down by modern- 
ists as ‘merely craftsmanship,’ lacking in 
depth or breadth of spirit. These disparagers 
can no longer continue that line of attack. 
for Whorf’s technical brilliance has now be- 
come the handmaid of his imagination. In 
his latest pictures, depth and breadth of spirit 
are the major characteristics. . . . Those who 
have for years applauded Whorf’s pictures 
as the golden harvest of genius and hard 
work will find his latest harvest even more 


golden than ever.” 
* a - 


Genin, His Blonde and His Cat 


The Russian artist Robert Genin, described 
as a combination of “Burliuk and Chagall,” 
held his first American exhibition at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries. Essentially primitive in 
approach, the artist turned to Bali for sub- 
ject matter. “Gauguin’s influence,” remarked 
Jerome Klein in the Post, “clearly sensed in 
some of these works, never snuffs out Genin’s 
original, poetic quality. Subsequently, Genin 
became the studio primitive, painting thickly 
larded canvases of mystic visions centering 
about himself, his blonde and his cat. Though 
sometimes faint in form, his work has the 
charm of an amusing spirit and a fine 
colorist.” 

The Bali subjects, worked in pale pastels. 
and mounted and framed with bamboo, straw 
and other native materials, did not appeal to 
Charles Z. Offin of the Eagle as much as the 
artist’s latest period. In these he tries to re- 
capture his childhood impressions of Russia. 
with the peasant women in their Sunday cos- 
tumes, and circus and theatrical characters. 

* * * 


Miss Hamlin’s “Taille Directe’”” Sculpture 

Genevieve Karr Hamlin, newly-elected mem- 
ber of the Fifteen Gallery, is holding an ex- 
hibition of sculptures in wood and stone and 
bronze reliefs there, until April 18. Miss 
Hamlin, whose art training began at the age 
of 12, last exhibited at the Rehn Galleries in 
1931. Besides giving a comprehensive ac- 
count of her work to date, these 30 examples. 
according to Melville Upton in the Sun, “re- 
veal the variety of her aims and her different 


[Continued on next page] 
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Anticipating the perennial interest in gar- 
dens which is intensified by early Spring days, 
the Ferargil Galleries are showing until May 
12, models and sketches of sculpture ap- 
propriate for gardens of all types. Because 
actual garden pieces are not at home in a 
gallery setting, and because each garden pre- 
sents a unique problem for the sculptor, the 
exhibits are suggestions rather than finished 
works. Thus, the Ferargil sculpture gallery 
assumes the aspect of a sculptor’s studio. 

Some of the works are highly finished in 
their miniature scale, while others are sketchy 
projections which may be developed in mate- 
rial and scale of the ultimate owner’s prefer- 
ence. Many of the models are ingenious in 
their presentation; some are accompanied by 
water color sketches or photographs the better 
to facilitate their visualization. 

“Adoration” by Abram Belskie, reproduced 
herewith, is in the decorative style well 
adapted to garden sculpture. John Gregory 
shows a recumbent figure, “Le Chinois,” de- 
signed for a mirror pool. In the same vein 
are “The Infant Bacchus” by Wheeler Wil- 
liams, studies by Hilda Lascari and “Lute 
Player” by Victor Brecheret. 

Childhood themes are numerous. Edith Bar- 
retto Parsons’ “Bubble Baby,” and Albert T. 
Stewart’s “Little Bacchante” and studies by 
R. Henn and Georg Lober add interest to the 
display. Other sculptors participating are 
John Angel, José de Creeft, Duane Cham- 
plain, Beatrice Fenton, Harriet Frishmuth, 


Letting the Air in on American Sculpture 





“Adoration,” by Abram Belskie. 


Paul Jennewein, Mario Korbel, Henry Kreis, 
Edward McCartan, Oronzio Maldarelli, F. Luis 
Mora, W. D. Paddock, Brenda Putnam, Heinz 
Warneke, A. A. Weinman, William Zorach and 
Genevieve Hamlin. 








New York Criticism 
[Continued from preceding page] 
manners of approach. Working directly in 
the stone, she brings out the forms more or 
less suggestively in her larger groups, leaving 
much of the block untouched after the manner 
of Rodin, and affording ample scope for the 
imagination. Again in her bas-reliefs, par- 
ticularly in her wood carvings, the handling 
is crisp and sharply stylized, while her por- 
traits and certain of her small figures in the 
round are marked by a suggestive naturalism 
that gives them a certain aloofness, an air 
of things approached through a shy and sen- 

sitive personality.” 

Miss Hamlin’s best work, suggests Malcolm 
Vaughan in the American, is found in her 
small bas-reliefs in the Renaissance portrait 
style, but she “appears to think less of these 
small bas-reliefs than we who encounter them 
for the first time. She hangs them in the 
least conspicious corners of her exhibition 
and gives her prominant space to sculptures 
in the round, larger and bolder productions 
that essay emotional states of consciousness.” 
“A proficient sculptor,’ wrote Carlyle Bur- 
rows in the Herald Tribune, “she traces a 
natural scene with decorative skill in her 
African panels, and gets realistic finish with 
small portraits of children.” 

* * * 

Kopman “Crying Out Into Darkness” 

Humorous satires on this confused world 
and biting comments on power and pretense 
are included in Benjamin Kopman’s exhibi- 
tion at J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle. 
Once branded a “savage artist,’ Kopman has 
continued his savagery in the best manner of 
Rouault. “The visage of Kopman’s big figure 
Pieces are grotesque but not funny,” com- 
mented Jerome Klein in the Post. “They are 
far too beastial for that. As Kopman sees 
the world, it is moved by hidden, explosive 
impulses. And thus he paints with a furious 
abandon. . . . Kopman’s art is the powerful 


upsurge of a personality crying out into the 
darkness. His forms are swollen with raw 
emotion. Sometimes even over-swollen, but 
always sincere.” 

In the opinion of Henry McBride of the 
Sun, “Kopman paints with a largish style and 
with a wholesale use of pigment. He is an 
impetuous artist and an impatient one. He 
loves the fury and tumult of putting paint 
on canvas but is not as particular about the 
occasion for the fury as he might be. There 
is suggestion of the troubled politics of the 
times in his titles. . . . These themes are 
carried out foggily, as though the painter 
didn’t quite like to say all he thought to the 
type of people who look at pictures.” 

* ae * 


Polish Menkes Distinctly “‘French’’ 


The oils and water colors of Zygmunt 
Menkes, Polish-French painter, recently on 
view at the gallery of Mrs. Cornelius J. Sulli- 
van, belong definitely to the French school, 
judging from observations of the critics. 
Each of them compared him with different 
French artists. Howard Devree of the Times, 
who described his work as being “spirited, 
dashingly decorative, and very French,” 
said: “In a few of the landscapes the in- 
fluence of Cézanne and Derain may be felt, 
despite the individuality of approach which 
is implicit in Menkes’ pictures.” Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram also noted the 
influence of Cézanne as well as a touch of 
Segonzac and Manet. “He has, however,” 
added Miss Genauer, “a distinctly individual 
and personal flavor.” 

“A painter of the vittuoso type, Menkes has 
brilliance and skill, and as a colorist is prob- 
ably the most striking personality in the 
French field today apart from Kisling,” wrote 
Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune. “Like 
Segonzac, whom his arrangements occasional- 
ly recall, he paints with vivid directness, but 
his palette is richer than that of his French 
colleague.” 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC. 


NEW YORK 


PUBLIC SALE 


April 30th or May 7th 
(Date to Be Announced Later) 


at 8:15 p. m. 


PAINTINGS 


By Artists of Varied 
Periods 






EARLY FLEMISH * DUTCH 
AND ITALIAN PAINTINGS 


Including works by the Master 
of the Violin © Van Ceulen 
Van Goyen * Lorenzo Lotto 
Antonio Moro. 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


Jouett ¢ Inman ¢ Fuller 
“William Seton" by Gilbert Stuart 
Recorded by Lawrence Park. 

















































FRENCH SCHOOL PAINTINGS 


Diaz * Rousseau * Cazin * Dupre 
Bonheur * Vibert * Bouguereau 


BRITISH PORTRAITS 


Reynolds * Raeburn * Ramsay 


Opie * Hudson 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 


Inness * Lawson * Gruppe 


* 


Property of Various Owners 


* 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Fifty Cents 


Exhibition Datly from 
Saturday Preceding Date of Sale 


30 East 57th Street 
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Guard Your DRAWINGS 
against that“Tired Look” 
caused by Fapinec! 


Use Carew Artists Papers. These 
chemically pure drawing papers have 
@ fine texture and uniform surface 
that retains the original brilliancy of 
inks and water colors. 


CAREW 1848 
Artist Board 


Unfinished edges on four sides... 
Plate and vellum finishes .. . single 
to 6 ply Pasted . . . strong, durable, 
and with wonderful erasing qualities. 
All Carew drawing papers made by the 
Carew Mfg. Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
TRY THESE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PAPERS 
at our expense! 


WRITE. FOR SAMPLES AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION TO 


UCH ART PAPER COMPANY 


33 WEST 2in STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Weene Fine Artists’ Colors 
are recognized as the medium of imperish- 
able expression. Pure, permanent, maxi- 
mum in color strength—these colors rank 
first with the American artist. F. Weber 
Co., Philadelphia; Branches: St. Louis 
and Baltimore, 


WEBER 
Fine Artists’ Colors 


Oil— W ater—Tempera—Pastel 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 









ASK YOUR DEALER FOR MORILLA’S 


* "American" Watercolor Paper 
Inexpensive . . . Yet Most Practical! 


Morilla Artist Bristol Board 


KID & PLATE SURFACES. . . THE IDEAL DRAWING PAPER! 






e 
The Morilla Co., Inc. 3 €. 17th ST., NEW YORK 
* Pacific Coast Distributor: Schwabacher-Frey Co. 


The Job’s Too Big 


[Continued from page 4] 


the perspective of time. It is another 
thing to disparage or praise the creations 
of the living, for the history of art proves 
much too often that injustice is done 
either to the artist or to society by dis- 
couraging the one or misleading the 
other. This writer is content that he has 
not the effrontery to attempt it. Enough 
writers will evaluate contemporary art, 
and the news pages of this magazine will 
quote, without bias or prejudice, their 
opinions. 

On movements, tendencies, events and 
old art the editor will sometimes speak 
his mind. He believes that several art- 
ists, working in America today, will rank 
centuries hence with the immortals. May- 
be among them are some creative spirits 
he does not altogether like. And he 
craves a little bit of recognition of his 
courage in keeping hands off. 


J Dynasty! 
The following, entitled “Friend of Art,” 
is reproduced, without the omission of 


even a comma, from the April number of 
the left-wing Art Front: 


Peyton Boswell is, apparently, one of those 
“friends of Art’? who have had so much to say 
about the production and disposal of works of 
art in America. These “friends,” out of their 
extreme devotion to Art, tend to develop a type- 
philosophy whose major premise is: any sacrifice 
is worth while, provided it produces master- 
pieces. That is to say, of course, any sacrifice 
on the part of the artist. The “friends of Art” 
are always thinking in terms of masterpieces, and 
are always solving the problems of the living 
artists in terms of “starving genius.”” That Van 
Gogh went mad, Modigliani starved, Pascin com- 
mitted suicide, that the whole history of art 
during the past century is studded with head- 
stones of tragedy for artists, is used by these 
friends of art as an argument in favor of more 
suicides, more starvation, more madness—because 
whatever happens to the artist, a masterpiece is 
always usable by “friends of Art’ for commis- 
sions, reproductions in fancy magazines, and 
gossipy articles. 

Peyton Boswell is President and Editor of Art 
Digest; Peyton Boswell, Jr., is Treasurer and As- 
sociate Editor of Art Digest; Helen Boswell is 
Assistant Editor of Art Digest. Obviously, it is 
likely to be a sad day for the Boswell dynasty 
when the artists of America themselves, through 
their own organizations, succeed in gaining con- 
trol of the conditions under which paintings are 
made and distributed. Already today thousands 
of artists are engaged in activities in which the 
Peyton Boswells have no place. This direction 
of events fills Mr. Peyton Boswell with justifiable 
alarm. 

He, therefore, opens the March Art Digest with 
a rambling, incoherent, illiterate editorial, filled 
from top to bottom with misrepresentations, 
errors, and clichés, frantically aimed to discredit 
the Artists’ Union and the whole idea of artist- 
unionization. Starting with a misquotation of 
Heywood Broun’s address at the American Art- 
ists’ Congress, he falsely asserts that the Con- 
gress was sponsored by the Artists’ Union, “a 
radical organization.” After referring to the 
“frank, Communistic leanings’ of the Artists’ 
Union, he proceeds to an assault against the idea 
of unionization itself as inconsistent with individ- 
uality. He winds up by mentioning the names 
of a dozen masters of past centuries, and inquires 
if they found it necessary to join unions. 

Peyton Boswell calls his article (which, in- 
cidentally, is not a work of genius) “Centaur or 
Mule”; the mules are, of course, those unin- 
dividual, insensitive, third or fourth rate e=tists 
who are able to tolerate the restraints of or,ani- 
zation, and who prove by that fact alone that 
they are not “geniuses”; the centaurs are—well, 
Mr. Peyton Boswell quotes a letter from a Henri 
de Kruif, who believes that “true artists do not 
herd well’’ and who brings up the centaur sub- 
ject to show how the soaring individualist ought 
to conceive himself. 

We have no way of knowing whether or not 
Mr. de Kruif is really part horse—but that he 
has a great deal to learn about the activities of 
artists during the past few years is indisputable. 

Nor will it do these people any good to remind 
us again and again that Praxiteles and Michel- 
angelo got along without artists’ unions. They 
got along without railroad trains and tooth paste, 
too, and they even got along without the Boswell 
family. The Artists’ Union evolved out of the 
economic conditions of modern times and because 
of those conditions. We could give plenty of ar- 
guments to refute Mr. Boswell’s notion of the 


contradiction between organization and individ- 
uality. But more significant than any argu- 
ments is the massive experience of the Artists’ 
Union and of its thousands of members all over 
the country who have found their union the only 
means for defending their right to live and to 
produce. As the editor of a news-digest of art, 
it was the duty of Mr. Peyton Boswell to study 
the experience of the Artists’ Union before edi- 
torializing in a reckless and misinformed manner 
about its policies and accomplishments. 

The editor arises on “a point of per- 
sonal privilege.” 

It is one thing to attack everything in 
sight, like a mad bull, but it is another 
thing to know what you are doing when 
you are doing it. 

The reply of the Boswells may as well 
take this form: 

Il.—They plead guilty to being a 
“dynasty."" For so long that its delimita- 
tion would sound like boasting, father has 
trained son, whether it has been in arms, 
in jurisprudence, or in letters. 

Il._—Three Boswells are on the editorial 
staff of The Art Digest, which was 
founded nearly ten years ago when “the 
old one” mortgaged his home to obtain 
the capital. When the Great Depression 
came, salaries fell, so that nobody but a 
Boswell would do the work. And now 
should “the old one” dismiss them be- 
cause somebody cries, “Nepotism!”’? 

llk—When a mule jumps over the 
fence of a corral, he by that token be- 
comes a centaur. 

IV.—Art Front, get a copy of the 
World Almanac of 1905 and see who was 
candidate for Secretary of State of Illinois 
in 1904, on the Eugene V. Debs ticket; 
and, going back some further, see who 
was manager of The Workers Call in 1901 
and 1902, and who was news editor of 
The Chicago Daily Socialist in 1906 and 
1907. 

V.—In the April bulletin of the Cul- 
ture Studies Division of the W. P. A. pro- 
ject, having to do with Schools for 
Workers, at Labor Temple, 242 East 14th 
St., New York, under the title of “‘Sug- 
gested Readings,”” there are just three 
entries under the sub-heading of ‘‘Art”: 
(1) “Art of Gauguin,” The Art Digest, 
March 15; his life and work; (2) “Coming 
of Age” by Andrew Dasburg, The Art 
Digest, April 1, an article in support of 
the exhibition rental policy of the Amer- 
ican Society of Painters, Sculptors and 
Gravers; and (3) “Class Conscious” by 
Michael Chepourkoff, The Art Digest, 
April 1, an answer to Worth Ryder’s ar- 
ticle condemning the “‘preaching of poli- 
tics in art."" Which proves that there are 
some who do not regard “the Boswell 
dynasty”’ as an enemy. of the proletariat 
of art. 


Christmas Every Day 


Every Yuletide men of good will ask that 
the world continue the spirit of Christmas 
and make every day a day of giving. 

Tue Art Dicest has received letter after 
letter inquiring whether its Christmas sub- 
scription offer is still valid. 

It is. All subscriptions of the following 
nature will be honored and persons receiv- 
ing them will be notified of the source 
from which they come: One year renewal 
and a one-year gift subscription, $5; two 


one-year subscriptions, $5; or ten one-year || 


subscriptions, $2 each. 
Remember that all your friends and all 
your kin have BIRTHDAYS! 
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Friends of Art 


The purchase of Thomas Hart Benton’s 
“Portrait of Carl Ruggles,” reproduced in the 
15th February issue of THe Art Dicest, cli- 
maxed the first year’s activities of the Friends 
of Art of Kansas City. The accomplishments 
of these first twelve months more than fulfil 
its purpose “to encourage and foster an in- 
terest in modern art among the people of 
Kansas City and its vicinity.” 

The William Rockhill Nelson Collection 
came into being by the munificent and public- 
minded bequest of Mr. Nelson, owner of The 
Star and capitalist in utilities. It is Kansas 
City’s greatest gift for art, though not the 
first. Nelson’s interest was primarily in the 
old masters. Influenced perhaps by unfor- 
tunate echoes from New York’s 1913 Armory 
Show, he stipulated that the funds provided 
by him be used for the purchase of works by 
artists who had been dead at least 30 years. 
Just as he left no funds for a building, un- 
doubtedly he took it for granted that a struc- 
ture to house the collection would be provided 
by other benefactcrs, and also examples by 
contemporary artists. A superb building has 
been erected and the Friends of Art are pro- 
viding contemporary art. Nelson’s prescience 
proved true. 

The gallery had been open only a few 
months when the desire of Kansas City art 
lovers to see the work of living painters, and 
the knowledge of their great value to students 
of the Art Institute, crystalized into a move- 
ment to collect funds in order that such pur- 
chases could be made. A committee of twelve 
obtained in a little while a membership of 
175 and in January, 1935, the society was in- 
corporated under the presidency of Fred 
Cameron Vincent. The incorporation papers 
provided that objects are to be submitted to a 
committee consisting of the director of the 
gallery, the director of the Art Institute, and 
one elected member from the board of gover- 
nors of the society. The entire membership 
then must vote on the object to be purchased, 
although it can delegate this authority to the 
submitting committee. 

In all, four paintings have come to the 
Nelson Gallery collection through the Friends 
of Art. With the vigorous growth of interest 
in Mid-Western art and the artists of that 
section, it is not surprising that three of the 
four are by painters native to that region. 

Perhpas the first in importance is the por- 
trait by Benton, who is teaching at the Kansas 
City Art Institute. It is considered by many 
his finest work. 

A wash drawing, “Stallion and Jack,” by 
the Kansan, John Steuart Curry, was the ini- 
tial acquisition and was presented to the so- 
ciety by the director of the Nelson Gallery. 
It is a fine pyramidal composition, freely and 
surely brushed in with a line that recalls 
Chinese draftsmen. The solid weighty 
strength of the stallion is contrasted with the 
wiry nervousness of the jack, the whole re- 
corded with the intimate knowledge of ani- 
mals that is one of Curry’s particularities. 

The society's president and Mrs. D. L. 
James are the donors to the collection, through 
the Friends of Art. of the sparkling, clear 
“View of Malnate” by Lucioni. It is one of 
his early landscapes, a view of his birthplace. 

The fourth painting, presented by an earlier 
similar society which was disbanded some 
years ago, is one of the latest works by Henry 
Varnum Poor, “The Dead Pheasant.” 

The Friends of Art have just launched a 


drive for membership of 500. The effort will 
succeed. 
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Exhibit Reveals Japan’s Ukiyoye Art at Best 


Japanese color prints of the Ukiyoye tradi- 
tion are being shown by Yamanaka & Co., 
New York, until April 25. A selection of 
135 landscape subjects illustrates but one 
facet of the Ukiyoye group, whose content 
has been described by Laurence Binyon as 
“the mirror of the passing world.” C. J. 
Holme, editor of The Studio, London, suggests 
the word “transient,” because the print makers 
caught specific moods of nature and the sig- 
nificant moments in the manifold activities of 
their period, 

Many of the prints on view are familiar. 
The very popularity of these subjects sug- 
gests that the Ukiyoye art is rooted not in 
Japanese soil alone but is an answer to a 
universal enjoyment of poetic expression. In 
addition to single sheets, a few rare triptychs 
are shown. 

Historically, the exhibition starts with Ho- 
kusai (1760-1849), represented largely by 
prints from his Fuji series, but the display 
attests preponderantly to the prowess of Hiro- 
shige Ando (1797-1858). According to 
Ficke’s “Chats on Japanese Prints,” Hiro- 
shige produced from three to four thousand 
examples, more than all the other artists of 
the school put together. He is unanimously 
conceded to be the foremost landscapist of the 
Ukiyoye, and of his work the “Monkey Bridge” 
ranks first. At Yamanaka’s 77 Hiroshige 
prints, culled from his series of views of the 
Tokaida, national post road, and the Meisho 
and Yeido series, reveal his facile skill, which 
nullifies the technical limitations of the me- 
dium. “His prints are the very essence of 
Japan.” 

Hiroshige was so popular that lesser art- 
ists worked in a similar’ vein, hoping to con- 
fuse all but the most astute connoisseurs. He 
seems to have had unlimited energy, his 
sketches almost amounting to a daily record 
of his travels. Naturally they are of uneven 
quality. In other instances he suffered from 
incompetent cutting and printing, for the pub- 
lic was impatient and the publishers were 
flooded with drawings. His mountain views 
are interesting for the variety in mood and 
season which they present, while his village 
scenes and thoroughfares bustle with human 
activity. 

Contemporary to Hiroshige was Keisai, 
whose artistic genius was fettered by alco- 
holism. Keisai’s “Moonlight Scene with Land- 
scape, Boat and Bridge,” the only extant 
print of an incomparable series, is exhibited 
along with works by other masters of the 
Ukiyoye. The tradition has continued down 
to present times, modified to some extent by 
contacts with Western art forms. Among the 


The Salons’ 14th Annual 

The 14th annual exhibition of the Salons 
of America will be held at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries, 30 East 57th 
St., New York, from May 6 to 23. The closing 
date for entries, the fee for which has been 
reduced from $6 to $4 for each class, is 
April 28. Entry cards must be recevied by 
April 20. For information address the Salons 
of America at 30 East 57th Street. 

Founded by Hamilton Easter Field, the 
Salons have been self supporting for 14 years. 
It is a no-jury show, open to all, and invites 
exhibits of (1) paintings, (2) sculpture, and 
(3) water colors, drawing and etchings. The 
officers: Wood Gaylor, president; Robert Lau- 
rent, vice-president; Emil Ganso, recording 
secretary; Yasuo Kuniyoshi, corresponding 
secretary; and Harry Hering, treasurer. 





“Monkey Bridge,” by Hiroshige. 


finest of the recent Japanese print makers 
is Goyo, represented by “Crescent Moon at 
Kobe.” 


More Government Stupidity 

Rather than get into a long legal argument 
with the Customs authorities, the Valentine 
Galleries, New York, paid, under protest, a 
duty of 33 1-3 per cent on two works in 
wood by Arp, which recently arrived in this 


country. They are similar to Arp’s works 
in the abstract show at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


The value of the dutiable material is a 
matter of a few dollars. It is this material. 
in this instance wood, which determines the 
impost, since the customs do not admit that 
abstractions are works of art. The Museum 
of Modern Art is seeking to have the law 
amended and clarified. The Valentine Gallery, 
because the Arp sculpture had a declared 
value of $300 each, had to pay 33 1-3 per cent 
on $600, instead of a few dollars for wood. 
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Solemn, Satirical Blythe; Beale, Betsy Ross’ Great-Grandnephew 





“First Trip of the Clermont, 1807,” by Joseph Boggs Beale. 
Courtesy of Modern Galleries, Phila. 


Delving from an amusing angle into Amer- 
ica’s near-past, the Whitney Museum is ex- 
hibiting the work of two earlier Pennsylvania 
artists—David G. Blythe (1815-1865) and 
Joseph Boggs Beale (1841-1926)—who had in 
common a sharp sense of satire and a lively 
feeling for genre. Another factor which the 
two men had in common was the oblivion 
from which they have emerged only in recent 
years. This rediscovery of Blythe dates from 


Carnegie Institute’s Blythe exhibition in 1932 
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and the Whitney genre exhibition last spring. 
Arthur Colen, director of the Modern Gal- 
leries in Philadelphia, is credited with much 
of Beale’s renascent popularity. 

Included in the Whitney exhibition are 53 
painted caricatures, scenes and portraits by 
Blythe, and a large group of illustrations and 
satirical drawings by Beale, filling the first 
and second floors of the museum. The Blythe 
satires, that won him great popularity with 
the back-country gentry in his time, are repre- 
sentatively included, says the New York 
Herald Tribune. Solemn-faced men and women 
typical of the early limners and solemnly 
ludicious genre subjects make the most com- 
plete exhibition of his work yet held in the 
East. They are, says the Herald Tribune, “in 
a wide range of provincial life subjects— 
scenes of the courtroom and postoffice, of run- 
away horses, bartering newsboys, stage-coach 
travel and dubious sermons on temperance 
being among the most conspicious examples.” 
Stiff portraits of self-conscious country folk, 
whose likenesses Blythe painted on his travels 


through the country, represent the artist’s 
earlier efforts. 
Dorothy Grafly, Philadelphia art critic, 


writing in the New York Post, lamented that 
Beale, now taken up by the Whitney, was 
ignored by his home town, Philadelphia. Last 
August, Arthur Colen, after the discovery of 
1,676 Beale drawings in a Germantown attic 
where they had been stored for thirty years, 
offered exhibitions to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, the Philadelphia Museum and the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. All turned down the 
offer on the grounds that their exhibition 
schedules were filled. The Whitney Museum 
evidently has a more flexible routine, and 
welcomed the Beale show with open arms. 
Meanwhile, in Washington, the American Fed- 
eration of Art organized a travelling exhibi- 
tion of the drawings, which is now making a 


circuit of American museums and educational 
institutions. Philadelphia as yet has had no 
chance to see the Beale collection. 

“Philadelphia art institutions,” writes Miss 
Grafly, “have spurned an American Cruik- 
shank. He is Joseph Boggs Beale, great-grand- 
nephew of Betsy Ross.” 

“When Beale died in Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 
1926, art institutions there “were virtually ig- 
norant of his existence. He never exhibited. 
No one knew that for ten years, from 1890 
to 1900, he produced hundreds of drawings 
as illustrations under a regular salary ar- 
rangement with a Philadelphia manufacturer 
interested in illustration and book publica- 
tion. The salary ranged from $40 to $53 a 
week. 

“This benefactor, who desires to remain 
anonymous, first brought Beale’s lifework to 
the attention of Colen last summer, showing 
him a few drawings illustrating the life of 
Lincoln. Spurred by interest in these, the 
connoisseur made the Germantown discovery, 
one of the most unusual ever recorded in 
America. 

“Beale began his career at the old Central 
High School, where such Philadelphia artists 
as Thomas Eakins, William M. Chase and 
Albert Rosenthal also studied. As an artist he 
was as varied in his choice of subject matter 
as he was prolific. Essentially American in 
spirit, he tackled everything from history to 
popular song. 

“He was a personal friend of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Ulysses S. Grant, and many more. Some 
of the most remarkable of his drawings are 
satires, with all the flavor of Cruikshank or 
Hogarth. He satirized woman suffrage in a 
series of drawings under the title “Triumph 
of Women’s Rights,’ and even foreshadowed 
the cubists and futurists in another series 
dealing with animated washlines. 

“When he died in 1926 no one remembered 
that he was an artist. He had never given 
an exhibition. Today his work is being shown 
in the museums and schools of the country. 
But Philadelphia, where he was born, trained 
and where he died, can find no place for his 
art its gallery walls.” 





Hyman Galleries in New Quarters 


The Robert Hyman Galleries, New York, 
have moved to larger quarters at 71 East 57th 
St. A varied line of decorative old paintings 
will be displayed. 
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The well known Alfred Fowler collection of 
etchings, drypoints, engravings and _litho- 
graphs, with additions, will be sold at the 
Plaza Art Auction Galleries, New York, the 
evening of April 23, following exhibition from 
April 19. Mr. Fowler, author, publisher, 
print connoisseur and soldier, spent years of 
careful search in assembling his collection, 
which is an unusual combination of old mas- 
ters and contemporary printmakers. 

Beginning with Heinrich Aldegrever (1502- 
1555), most interesting of the so-called Ger- 
man Little Masters, the catalogue includes 
may of the giants in the world of prints. By 
Martin Schéngauer, most influential graphic 
artist before Diirer’s time, is the extremely 
rare “Christ Bearing His Cross.” Among the 
fourteen Zorns, “Early,” reproduced above, is 
considered one of the finest nudes Zorn ever 
did. “Ernest Renan reveals the Swedish 


$10,000 for a Print 


Albrecht Diirer’s famous engraving, “Adam 
and Eve,” brought $10,000 from the firm of 
Charles Sessler, Philadelphia, at the sale of 
the print collection of Henry Graves, Jr., held 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, April 3. This rare first state impres- 
sion, bearing the artist’s monogram and the 
date 1504, is described in the catalogue as “a 
magnificent proof of this celebrated master- 
piece.” Its ownership has been traced back to 
the 16th century. The Graves collection, em- 
bracing 115 rare engravings and etchings, 
brought a total of $79,635. 

Second best price, $7,300, was paid by 
Sessler’s for Rembrandt’s “Hundred Guilder 
Print,” (“Christ, With the Sick Around Him, 
Receiving Little Children”). The Grave’s im- 
Pression was formerly owned by the Berlin 





Treasures of Alfred Fowler’s Print Collection in Auction Sale 
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master’s ability in portraiture. The eleven 
Rembrandts include “The Young Haaring,” 
a portrait of the auctioneer who sold Rem- 
brandt’s goods when he went into bankruptcy; 
the portrait of Abraham Francen, art dealer 
who was made guardian of Rembrandt’s 
daughter, Cornelia; and “The Death of the 
Virgin.” It has been suggested that the final 
illness of Rembrandt’s wife, Saskia, provided 
the spiritual force for this beautiful plate. 

The Whistlers, eleven in number, include 
“The Forge,” “The Little Pool,” “Venus,” 
“Billingsgate” and “La Retameuse,” one of 
the series entitled “Twelve Etchings from 
Nature”—the set that established Whistler’s 
reputation as an etcher. A Pennell litho- 
graph, “St. Paul’s from the Adelphi,” is very 
rare—only 15 in the edition. Among the six 
Lucas van Leydens are “Peter and Paul Hold- 
ing the Veronica” and “David Killing Goli- 
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ath.” a rare print before Lucas came under 
the influence of Diirer. There are five ex- 
amples from Goya’s Caprichos, all in perfect 
condition. Hans Burgkmair, pupil of Schén- 
gauer, is represented by his famous “Battle 
With Lances,” among others. By Felix Buhot 
are “The Cab Stand,” “Westminster Clock 
Tower” and four other fine impressions. An 
excellent group of Diirers include “Christ 
Taken Down from the Cross” and “The Ve- 
ronica” from the Little Passion series. 
Contemporary artists run a wide gamut: 
Frank W. Benson, George Elbert Burr, Ed- 


mund Blampied, Arthur Briscoe, Roland 
Clark, Sir David Y. Cameron, W. Russell 
Flint, Arthur W. Heintzelman, Martin Har- 


die, Marguerite Kirmse, W. Lee-Hankey, S. 
M. Litton, C. R. W. Nevinson, William D. 
Macleod, Carton Moorepark, Louis C. Rosen- 
berg, Sir Frank Short, Eileen A. Soper. 








Museum. Thirty-two Rembrandt etchings in 
addition to 22 prints by Diirer were in the 
sale. Rembrandt’s portrait, “Jan Lutma, the 
Elder,” went to a private buyer for $3,500 
and his landscape, “The Three Trees,” was 
sold to H. E. Russell, agent, for $2,800. 

Thirty-eight Whistler etchings brought 
some of the best bids: $3,500 was paid by 
Sessler’s for “The Dyer,” $2,700 by Kennedy 
& Co., for “Weary,” and $2,600 from M. 
Knoedler & Co. for “Annie Haden.” 

Three notable Rembrandts were bought by 
Knoedler’s: “Landscape with Three Gabled 
Houses beside a Road,” $2,700; “Portrait of 
Thomas Jacobsz Haaring,” $2,500; and “Por- 
trait of Clement de Jonghe,” $2,400. Diirer’s 
engraving “St. Jerome in His Cell” was 
bought for $2,400 by W. W. Seaman, agent, 
who also paid $2,000 for Meryon’s etching, 
“L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris.” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
Prints of Nine Nations Are Exhibited at Los Angeles 17th Annual 





“Our Tree.” An Aquatint by S. Gordon Smyth. 
Awarded an Honorable Mention. 


From Australia, Austria, Czechoslovakia. 
Canada, England, France, Hungary, Italy and 
the United States, 218 prints displayed at the 
Los Angeles Museum presented a cross sec- 
tion of current activity in that medium. The 
17th International Print Makers Exhibition 
attested to “an increasing interest all over 
the world in block prints and lithographs, 
both in colors and black and white,” Howell 
C. Brown wrote in the bulletin of the Print 
Makers Society of California. 

With Alson Clark, Mr. Brown served on 
the jury of selection. They chose about 25 
per cent of the prints submitted, selecting 
those which best represented the artists and 
the varying schools of thought, obtaining in 
this way a high standard of quality. Awards 
were determined by Harry Muir Kurtzworth, 
director of the Los Angeles Art Association. 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce gold 


medal went to Fabio Mauroner of Italy, for 
his etching, “Toledo.” Stow Wengenroth’s 
lithograph “Rocks and Sea” received the 
silver medal and Henri de Kruif’s lithograph 
“Pollard Tamarisks” the bronze medal. Owing 
to a shortage of funds this year the actual 
bronze and silver medals were not presented. 
The awards stand as an indication of merit. 
Honorable mention was given to G. Ginihiam, 
Italy, for his wood block, “St. Francis;” to 
S. Gordon Smyth for his aquatint, “Our 
Tree;” to John M. Kelly for his color etching, 
“Polynesia” and to Treva Wheete for her 
color wood block “The Five and Ten.” ‘The 
Associate Print for 1936 is Mildred Bryant 
Brooks’ “Friendly Trees.” Impressions will 
be distributed to all associate members. 
Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, felt that the exhibition was lacking 
in vitality, especially when contrasted with 





“Rocks and Sea.” A Lithograph by Stow Wengenroth. 
Awarded the Silver Medal. 


the International Camera Salon previously 
held at the Los Angeles Museum. Mr. Millier 
hinted that selection had played a part in 
enervating the display. “Vigorous print mak- 
ing, however, is being done in this country, 
but a few examples of this vigor can be 
seen in the International.” 

Wood engraving by Clare Leighton and 
Paul Landacre, Mr. Millier considered “ex- 
ceptional things in the show.” He also liked 
“Conrad Buffs Navajo prints, Will Barnett’s 
powerful lithograph of an unemployed man, 
‘Idle Hands,’ the fine ‘Sleeping Boy’ by 
Weldon Bailey, the delightful flower litho- 
graphs by the German Wilhelm Heise; the 
tree etchings by Mildred Brayant Brooks and 
Helen S. Eggie, Stanley Wilson’s drypoint of 
a clipper, ‘Rounding the Horn.’” 

Mr. Brown said in the Bulletin: “Among 
the lithographers we note many who, without 
doubt, do not print their own work and by 
so doing are losing the intimate touch which 
may be obtained only in that way. When 
an artist simply makes a drawing and then 
hands it over to the professional printer he 
has not really made a lithograph but just 
a drawing in lithographic crayon which the 
printer has reproduced. Unless he actually 
works on the stone or the metal plate he will 
never know the infinite possibilities of that 
fascinating and limitless medium. The Sene- 
felder Club in London will not accept any 
lithograph for exhibition unless it was printed 
by the artist and it might be well if our 
society adopted some such rule, or required 
that the print should be signed by both the 
artist and the printer, as some of the present 
exhibitors have done.” 


F. D. R.’s Collection 


Over a long period of years President Roose- 
velt has been an assiduous collector of marine 
paintings and prints and ship models. He 
has loaned a major portion of his collection 
to the Corcoran Gallery of Art for exhibition 
until May 3. The collection, numbering 204 
items, is installed in four galleries on the 
second floor. In a central position is shown 
the life-size portrait of the President, painted 
in 1934 by Ellen Emmet Rand. Included also 
is a painting of the President and his family 
in his study at the White House, painted by 
John C. Johansen in 1934. 

Also of personal association is a large oil 
of the U. S. S. Dyer, flagship of Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, in the harbor of Ponta Del Gada, Azores, 
by C. E. Ruttan. Many of the historic old 
frigates and merchant ships of the golden 
age of American shipping are depicted—beau- 
tiful clipper ships under full sail; historic 
incidents in United States naval history, re- 
corded in oil or in prints; the battle between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac; the engage- 
ment between the Kearsarge and the Alabama, 
and many others. 

Of special interest is the President’s fine 
display of Currier & Ives prints. Also there 
are such oddities as ships embroidered in silk 
and woven into hooked rugs. Another sec- 
tion is devoted to a group of old song covers 
illustrated with pictures of ships. Two of the 
ship models are more than a century old. One, 
of the bark “Mary,” was built about 1827. 











A New Print Annual 


The Buffalo Print Club has joined the 
growing body of national exhibitors in graphic 
art, and is holding its First National Print 
Show at the Albright Art Gallery until May 
2. While the club has held several displays 
previously, none has been of the proportions 
of the present one, which consists of more 
than 600 prints by one hundred artists. 

Organized five years ago as an artists’ 
group, the members of the Buffalo Print Club 
have striven to assist each other in “learning 
the print processes and developing the artistry 
of the printmaker.” Kevin O’Callahan, presi- 
dent of the club, states in the Albright Gal- 
lery Notes: 

“In January of 1936 the club started its 
new policy of asking the layman to share in 
many of its activities. One of the chief forms 
of such participation is the holding of exhibi- 
tions such as the First National Print Show.” 

“Such an exhibition,” Mr. O’Callahan con- 
tinues, “makes it possible to see a large 
cross-section of the work of contemporary 
American printmakers. This is an oppor- 
tunity not only for those whose interest is in 
seeing prints, but especially for those who 
desire to acquire prints. The increasing 
popularity of the print has been due, not only 
because of its satisfaction as an art form for 
the layman, but also because of adaptability 
to modern conditions. Its small size makes it 
very suitable for the smaller rooms of the 
modern home, while its small price makes it 
possible to own a considerable number of 
prints. And yet prints are just as fine an 
art form for all their adaptability. In fact 
they are one of the most personal forms by 
which the artist expresses himself.” 

All graphic processes and all present-day 
trends are presented in Buffalo’s show. 


Amazing Tapestries 

New York critics were at variance over the 
exhibition of tapestries designed by prominent 
modern French artists and executed at the 
historic Beauvais and Aubusson manufactories, 
which are on display this month at the Bignou 
Gallery, New York. Paris itself has not seen 
this exhibition, which shows the adaptation of 
contemporary cartoons to the meticulous 
craftsmanship of the great tradition of 
weaving. Technically, the tapestries won un- 
stinted praise, put their aesthetic significance 
was called into question. 

To revitalize the art of tapestry weaving the 
government-controlled factories, at the instiga- 
tion of Madame Paul Cuttoli, were given 
drawings by Picasso, Rouault, Matisse, Dufy, 
Lurcat, Braque and Léger. The weavers ac- 
quitted themselves admirably. “They are 
woven with a finesse that far transcends any- 
thing achieved by the ancients,” said Henry 
McBride in the New York Sun. 

The keynote to the negative reaction was 
struck by the Post which called the tapestries 
“woven paintings.” “It goes without saying,” 
the writer continued, “that this is a super 
luxury art, for it requires a year’s labor to 
Weave a square metre of tapestry.” [There are 
81 stitches to the square centimeter in the 
point de Beauvais and 49 in the Aubusson.] 








CLEARANCE and removal sale of water 
colors. Very reasonable. K. Roller, 1269 
Broadway. To April thirtieth. 











England Strong at Northwest Print Show 
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“Music,” by Margaret Bruce (England). Purchase Prize at 
Northwest Printmakers Annual. 


Seven purchase prizes were awarded at the 
eighth annual exhibition of the Northwest 
Printmakers, just closed at the Seattle Art 
Museum. They are “Business Center,” a 
linoleum cut by Charles Heaney; “Composi- 
tion No. 1,” a lithograph by Sidney Raynes; 
“In the Paddock,” a wood engraving by Eloise 
Wilson; “A Lapful of Windfalls,” a wood 
engraving by Clare Leighton; “Tlachiqueros,” 
a wood engraving by Francisco Diaz de Leon; 
“Music,” a wood engraving by Margaret 
Bruce; and “Men and Birds,” a color print 
by Leon Underwood. The jurors: Walter F. 
Isaacs, Walter O. Reese and Halley Savery. 

“Music” by Margaret Bruce of England, re- 
produced above, appeals as a rhythmic, spon- 
taneous piece of work, showing strength 
in technique and composition. Kenneth Cal- 
lahan of the Seattle Museum staff, calls it “a 
pleasing print, characteristic of much of the 


Super-Accusations 

The unfortunates of a mismade world are 
sympathetically treated in the oils and tem- 
peras of Philip Reisman at the Guild Art 
Gallery, New York, until April 25. There is 
more to these 20th century genre paintings 
than just tragic comment on the social scene. 
Deep toned, and with a rich feeling for pig- 
ment, these gesso panéls are more thoughtful 
than satirical. Most of his subjects are from 
the immigrant sections of downtown New 
York fish markets, poultry markets and other 
gathering places. Thé problem of food is 
well covered by Reisman. People are either 
buying it, eating it or doing without it, as in 
his poverty-stricken scenes of the once dis- 
graceful Hooverville. 


On a _ black 
ground is cut out, in mathematical precision, 
a movement of lines and forms to give sub- 
stance to the three figures.” 

The English group was particularly strong 
this year. The other two English purchase 
prizes, the Leighton and the Underwood, 
were praised by Mr: Callahan. Underwood’s 
color block is “a semi-abstract print, with a 
medallion-like area set in the center of the 
paper. Blue, yellow and burnt earth, white 
and black are worked into a very fine de- 
sign.” “In the Paddock” is pronounced by 
another critic “an indication of the rapid 
progress Eloise Wilson has made in the past 
few years in technique and composition.” 
Charles Heaney is one of the Northwest’s 
younger but well known printmakers. 

Lithographs outnumbered ‘by far the other 
types of prints in this show, which was inter- 
national in its scope. In this medium “Com- 
position No. 1,” by Sidney Raynes, was con- 
sidered a strong, well composed example. 


contemporary English work. 
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The News of Books on Art 





Woodcut History 


To the eminent satisfaction of both artist 
and scholar, Arthur M. Hind, keeper of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum, has com- 
piled “An Introduction to a History of the 
Woodcut with a Detailed Survey of Work 
Done in the Fifteenth Century” (Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 484 illustra- 
tions, 2 vols., 838 pps., $25). 

This well-nigh exhaustive study of the 
woodcut chronicles the great ancestry of the 
medium from the days when it was the sole 
means for the multiplication of pictures, 
through its early alliance with the printed 
word and the evolution of movable type from 
the unwieldy block books, to its independent 
use as a medium for artists’ expression. The 
illustrations alone are an admirable compila- 
tion, forming an obligato to Mr. Hind’s monu- 
mental text. Together they constitute a chal- 
lenge to the increasing number of artists who 
have turned to the woodcut, to be worthy 
of the heritage of the past. 

Having defined the processes and materials 
of the woodcut, Mr. Hind proceeds with a 
general survey of the art from the 15th to 
the 20th century, dwelling on the phases of 
development. When the rich school of book 
illustration reached its zenith in Germany 
between 1470 and 1500, the cuts were the 
joint product of artist and cutter, Diirer, Hans 
Holbein the Younger, Hans Baldung Griin and 
Lucas Cranach being no exceptions to the 
jealousy enforced practice. This method of 
translation must have deprived the work of 
much of its force. Later the woodcut was 
forced to compete with the line engraving 
on copper and steel and also lost much of 
its former austerity in the temporal spirit of 
the Renaissance. Quality and clarity decline 
until the essential characteristics of the wood- 
cut are perceived, at the end of the 18th 
century, by Bewick, followed by Blake, Cal- 
vert and Samuel Palmer. Mr. Hind devotes 
a special chapter to the early block books, 
the most important of which were created 
in the Netherlands. 

Book illustration, considered country by 
country, is the subject of the second volume. 
Germany occupies the place of pride with cen- 
ters in Augsburg, Ulm, Nuremberg and Basle. 


Italy was less inclined toward the woodcut as a 
medium, her florid tastes left unsubjugated by 
its rigid demands. France emerges a little 
more successfully than England, whose ac- 
tivity surpasses that in Spain and Portugal. 
But the Netherlands and Germany possess the 
temper most adaptable to the woodcut, whether 
in its dramatic or its meticulous employ- 
ment. 

Bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
and indices of designers and engravers, print- 
ers and publishers and books illustrated with 
woodcuts enforce the position of Mr. Hind’s 
treatise as a standard reference on the his- 
tory of the woodcut and an_ unparalleled 
analysis of the work of the 15th century. 





The “Art Annual” Appears 


In the “American Art Annual,” volume 32, 
for 1935 (The, American Federation of Arts. 
Washington, D. C., 549 pps., $6), “The Year 
in Art” is chronicled by F. A. Whiting, Jr., 
who records the militant stand of both the 
conservative and liberal camps in answer to 
the challenge of modern society. He sum- 
marizes the government’s sponsorship of art, 
lists important benefactions, enumerates sig- 
nificant museum acquisitions and activities, 
exhibitions of consequence, trends in art edu- 
cation, and the volume of art sales. He es- 
timates that 1935 saw a turnover of $140.- 
000,000 as against $126,000,000 in the previous 
year, saying that the tone of the market was 
“slightly better.” The Annual presents a re- 
vised directory of 1,190 national, regional, 
state and local art organizations, an art school 
directory, facts regarding the press and a list 
of all paintings sold a tauction for more than 
$200. As a reference book of present-day art 
activities the Annual is unique. 

The directory of American artists formerly 
incorporated in the annual is now published 
in a separate volume, “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Art.” 





Jean Nutting Oliver’s Exhibit 
In the Robbins Library, Arlington, Mass., 
Jean Nutting Oliver, artist and art critic, is 
holding an exhibition of her recent portraits, 
figure subjects and sketches made at East 
Gloucester and Arlington. The show will 
continue through April. 
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DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 

upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Central 

Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork. 





CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 





DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 
Liberty Street, New York City. 





ART BARN SCHOOL, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

announces Mr. Donald Donaldson, Color- 
Design—Art in Everyday Life—June 8— 
July 10. Regular classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one 
word. Address: Tue Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York. 





QUALITY ARTISTS’ MATERIAL—lowest 
prices. Write for 100 page catalog. Bart 
Supplies, 915 Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
samples. Frames sent anywhere. We incinde 
pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
ishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 








NEWPORT, R. I. For rent—large studio— 
three rooms, bath, garden—centrally lo- 


cated. For information telephone—Regent 
4-2330. 


“STEREO-MIRROR,” the _ single picture 

stereoscope. A marvelous instrument in- 
dispensable to art lovers. Write for book- 
let. Nu-Mirror Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 








Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.) 


Oakland, Cal. 

PIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 
AND SCULPTORS’ DRAWINGS, May 10-June 
14, at the Oakland Art Gallery. Open to all. 
Jury. Certificates of award. Exhibits received. 
May 2. For information address: Oakland Art 
Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


18th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
ETCHING at the Print Club, May 4-June 30. 


Open to all. Medium, etching. Jury. Fee 
50c for two prints. Awards: Charles M. Lea 
prize of $100 for best print. Closing date. 


April 24. Address for information: The Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York 
SALONS OF AMERICA, SPRING SALON, May 6- 
23rd at 30 E. 57th St. Open to all. All media. 
Fees: $4.00 membership. Closing date for 
ecards, April 20. Exhibits received, April 27- 
28. Address for information: Salons of America. 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 

30 E. 57th St.. New York. 


Seuth Bend, Ind. 

THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE MID- 
LAND ACADEMY OF ART, May 17-31. Open 
to Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
artists. Media: Painting, sculpture, prints. 
Fee for members, $.50; for non-members, $1.00 
Jury. Awards. Closing date for entries, May 
11. Address for information, Midland Academy 
of Arts, 113 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 








“War and Fascism” 


The American Artists’ Congress is organiz- 
ing an international exhibition of cartoons, 
drawings and prints with “War and Fascism” 
as the central theme, to be held at the New 
School for Social Research, 66 West 12th St.. 
New York, from April 15 to May 6. The 
show will not only include the work of 75 con- 
temporary artists from 12 countries, but also 
the work of many masters of the past five 
centuries who have made artistic use of sub- 
ject manner that is essentially anti-war or 
anti-fascist in nature. 

In the “old master” group are: Jacques 
Callot, Diirer, Meckenhem, Cranach, Brueghel. 
Goya, the Douanier Rousseau, Rowlandson. 
Gillray, Daumier, Forain, Doré, Thomas Nast 
and Posada, the Mexican artist, whose power- 
ful woodcuts of the agrarian revolution gained 
a mass circulation and are said to have had 
a major influence on Mexican art today. 
Among the contemporaries are: Orozco, Otto 
Dix, Siqueiros, David Low, Covarrubias. 
Rockwell Kent, Benjamin Kopman, Kerr Eby. 
William Gropper, Art Young, Boardman 
Robinson, Peter Blume, Adolf Dehn, Reginald 
Marsh and Hugo Gellert. 


Will Teach Art Teachers 


Summer classes for art teachers, from ele- 
mentary schools to colleges, will be held at 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. Courses 
for elementary and grade school teachers will 
open on June 29 under the supervision of 
Edna Wetton, district supervisor of the Chi- 
cago public schools and a former student at 
the academy. Classes for high school and 
college teachers begin July 13, directed by 
Edward Matthews, interior decorator, adver- 
tising artist and industrial designer. The 
afternoon session will comprehend laboratory 
and lecture courses. 

Among the lecturers in the advanced 
courses are: M. Vaughn Millbourn, counsellor 
for Marshall Field & Co., on lettering, lay- 
out and typographical display; Waldo Proc- 
tor, creator of color comics and advertising 
cartoons; Kenneth Foster, decorator, designer 
and lecturer; Welton Chipman Swain, com- 
mercial and fashion illustrator; and Mrs. 





Dwight R. Spencer, authority on dress and 
home arts. 
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“Drawing Is a Tool” 
By CLIFFORD M. ULP 


(Director, School. of Applied Art, Rochester 
Athenaeum) 


The urge to study art is found in a great 
many individuals, and when it becomes domi- 
nant the desire flowers into a focused inten- 
tion. This decisive interest must be present 
to a great extent in formal art training. 
Realizing the value of this motivation, the 
progressive art teacher has long sought for 
methods which would foster and develop 
this most vital spark. In the past too fre- 
quently art students have been smothered oy 
deadly routine and a lack of sympathetic 
understanding and encouragement. It is 
necessary that the growth of the artist shall 
be vigorous and not pampered, but in the 
beginning stages, surely it is most essential 
that the undeveloped potential, creative ca- 
pacity be handled with great understanding 
and consideration. 

This important factor of art education 
having been clearly recognized by the faculty 
of the School of Applied Art of the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Methanics Institute has led 
to the development of new methods of teach- 
ing which are constantly being scrutinized for 
greater improvement and effectiveness. 

The whole background of thinking and the 
present direction of thought of the student 
is considered of great importance. It is be- 
lieved that this area cannot be divorced from 
the technical one, but that both are inter- 
dependent in the total pattern of training. 
Therefore, in all technical classes the phi- 
losophy of art becomes an integral part and 
it is purposely introduced and emphasized. 
To cover the philosophical aspect independ- 
ently, a class in Philosophy of Art has been 
developed. 

With the objective of creative art expression 
in mind, several innovations have been intro- 
duced in the technical courses. The first was 


a course of “Models in Motion,” which is 
closely related to a new departure in free- 
hand drawing, and which is a most important 
phase of the whole subject of creative draw- 
ing. The salient feature of “Models in Motion” 
is the use of a specially designed motion pic- 
ture film which provides cycles of action. 
























Instruction in all mediums. 





W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 
SUMMER CLASSES 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
24th YEAR 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


July Sth to Sept. 5th 


Fine large studios overlooking the sea. 


Some episode, involving about ten feet of | 
film and showing a simple figure in action, is | 


selected. In the class room, the work ia en- 
tirely from memory, or directly from the 
screen with the film in motion. This course 
has demonstrated undoubted values, in that 
keen observation is stimulated; the student 
tends to select a vital phase of the action 
shown; an appreciation of major relations is 
developed; the importance of the emphasis of 
essentials and of elimination of unnecessary 
detail grows upon the student; the ability to 
make a dynamic drawing is increased. 

In further considering a technique of teach- 
ing which would from the very start build up 
the student’s interest, a new course has been 
developed in freehand drawing. This takes 
the premise that anyone can learn to draw 
and that drawing is a language. If we clearly 
see that drawing is another means of expres- 
sion, we then are on the high road to a very 
satisfying experience. The point that draw- 
ing is a tool and that the result or sketch is 
not likely to be precious in itself, is most 
illuminating. Too much mistaken praise has 
been given to mere drawing, which has no 
more claim to distinction than excellent pen- 
manship. 
is a tool, we shall not be overcome by the 


appearance of the tool, but shall reserve our | 
judgment for the quality of the product of 


the tool. 


The thesis that “drawing is a tool” has 


been definitely accepted by the faculty of the 
School of Applied Art. It has led to a new 
approach in the teaching of drawing which is 
revolutionary in method. The usual practice 
of teaching drawing began by having the 
student draw from common objects or plaster 
casts; this with due consideration for set-up, 
proportion, perspective, light and shade, and 
technique. This method has frequently pro- 
duced accuracy and finish, but it has tended 
toward static representation and has given the 
student the idea that realistic reproduction 
is the object of the study. All this is now 
changed in the new method. Eventually the 


student does draw from common objects and | 


the antique, but his purpose and understand- 
ing are entirely different, due to the new 
method of approach. The course is considered 
a general preparatory field for beginners. 
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If we accept the idea that drawing | 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART SCHOOL 


8th Season 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Formerly at Lyme, Conn. 


LANDSCAPE and PORTRAIT 
IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE Ist to SEPT. 5th 


WRITE FOR’ BOOKLET 


the DESIGN WORKSHOP 


on board the ship Herbert in Gloucester 
harbor is a modern creative practice school 
in which, for the past 8 years, we have 
been working out what we believe will be 
the art education of the future. Its aim is 
to experience color and form and their re- 
lationships and then apply that experience 
to creations in many mediums from the 
picture and sculpture to things of use. For 
amateur and professional. July 5th to 
August 15th. Send for bulletin. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


69 Bank Street New York City 
After June Ist, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


IIRKSHIRE 


PEXMMER SCHOOL 


OF ART 


AT MONTEREY 
004 ea 
HILLS OF WESTERN 
ESS eae 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
B.S.S.A. 333 E. 43 ST. 
NEW YORK 


WORK & PLAY TOGETHER 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
July 12 to Aug. 21-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
BERNARD KARFIOL 


ROBERT LAUREN 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue to 






ELYOT HENDERSON, Sec. 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SUMMER CLASSES IN NEW YORK 
Life Drawing, Anatomy and 
Figure Composition 
— DAILY CRITICISM — 

For teachers and students. Class limited 
to 20. - - - - Write for particulars. 
July 6th to August 14th 
SLOAN ANDREWS 
150 West 57th Street, New York City 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF ART AT TAOS 
Jane 15 to August 8 
Drawing, Painting, Lithography, 
Taos Artists Critie Teachers 


Crafts 














Address: W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A., 59 Pine St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





INDIAN ART at SANTE FE 
August 3 te 29 

Address: Dorothea Fricke, Head—Dept. of Art 

U.N. OM. Albuquerque, N. M. 
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STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 


Summer Session June 1 until October 1 


Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. Instruction in the principles of 
mural decoration and fresco painting. 

SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 

SIX WEEKS 

Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 


Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 


Emil Bisttram, Director 








*KATCHAMAKOFF 
CLASSES ON ART 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
Beginning April 20, 1936 


e SCULPTURE 

e WOOD CARVING 
e COLOR AS FORM 
e 
& 


DRAWINGS 
ESTHETIC DISCUSSIONS 


Registration at 
CARL FISCHER ART GALLERY 


61 East 57th Street, New York 
Eldorado 5-4845 





| 


tport Summer School of Art | 


EASTPORT - MAINE 
GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
ROBERT C. CRAIG 
Personal Instruction in Landscape and 
Figure Painting 
Mediums: Oil, Water Color, Etching 
and Lithography 
For Catalog “A.D.,”’ Address 
WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 









i Instructors 








THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 
SIXTH SEASON, 1936 


Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 28; August $3 through 29 
Write: Eliet O'Hara, 2025 © St., Washington, D. C. 


WALTER GOLTZ 
SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 





FOR THE PROGRESSIVE ART TEACHER 
SUMMER ART COURSES 
June 26 — August 7 


AMERICAN ART. DRAWING, 
PAINTING, INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box B — Pittsburgh, Pa. 













Brockway Books 


The architectural library of the late Albert 
L. Brockway has been acquired by Syracuse 
University, according to an announcement by 
Harold L. Butler, dean of the College of Fine 
Arts. It is comprised of standard works on 
ancient and modern architecture in all coun- 
tries, books on the allied arts of painting, 
sculpture, civic planning, garden art, indus- 
trial design, furniture and decoration and 
numerous photographs. 

Mr. Brockway was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the department of architecture at Syra- 
cuse, serving as its first head forty years ago. 
Begun while he was a student at the Beaux 
Arts in Paris, 1886-87, the library contains 
many rare volumes, among them a second 
edition of Palladio published in Venice in 
1786 and an 1825 edition of Vitruvius, re- 
markable examples of printing and _book- 
binding aside from their paramount signifi- 
cance in architecture. 

The Brockway collection will be housed at 
the university in the branch library of Slocum 
Hall, Department of Architecture. 





Art Is on His Finger Tips 

“Finger oils,” paintings produced without 
brushes, are being exhibited by C. Lionel 
Marcus at the Jecques Seligmann Galleries, 
New York, April 18 to May 2. Painting is 
Marcus’ avocation. He became interested in 
creative art through his collaboration in the 
designing of bottles and containers for Corday 
perfumes, and complements his strenuous 
business life with excursions into the realm 
of color and form. The landscapes and still 
lifes in his technique are not unlike etching. 





12 New Academy Associates 


The election of 12 new associate members 
of the National Academy of Design has been 
announced. Five painters were elected: Wil- 
liam L. Carrigan, Carlo Ciampaglia, George 
Davidson, Orlando Rouland and Gere R. 
Wickwire; two etchers, Thomas W. Nason 
and John W. Winkler; and five sculptors, 
Edmond R. Amateis, Leo Friedlander, Walker 
Hancock, Joseph Kiselewski and Sidney 
Waugh. 


@ THIS IS AN AM 


Paint wi 
HENRY B. 





IMPORTANT MESSAGES 
from the 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 
reach the 
ART STUDENT 


through 
THE ART DIGEST 


Mr. Hensche says: “I want to state 
that I am very much pleased with 
the returns from my advertisement.” 
HENRY HENSCHE, Director 

THE CAPE SCHOOL OF ART 
TOO, MAY HAVE A MESSAGE 


For particulars, address: 


THE ART DIGEST 


[THE ART SCHOOL DIRECTORY] 


YOU, 


Snell Finds Elbow Room 


Colorado will constitute the terrain of Henry 
B. Snell’s painting class this summer. For 
many years this artist has taken his class to 
picturesque spots: last year to Ragusa on the 
Dalmatian coast, previously to Mexico, Visby 
and the Scandanavian countries. With the 
disorder in Europe the wealth of America’s 
national heritage is more than ever apparent. 
A real jubilee of new and former students 
will be held at the Ralston Creek Ranch, 
whose 1400 acres, divided by three mountain 
streams, afford a wealth of material—moun- 
tains, valleys, canyons and open vistas. 

Mr. Snell will do a demonstration painting 
and offer two individual and one general 
criticism each week. 





School to Make European Tour 

During the 1936-37 season the Beacon Hill 
School of Design, Boston, will conduct a 
travelling school in Europe, combining regu- 
lar school work with travel and research. The 
school will be located for several weeks in 
each of the art centers. Courses will be given 
in oil painting, water color, architecture, in- 
terior decoration and design. The instructors 
will be Frank J. Robinson, A. Kingman 
Paine, Jr., and Barbara Bradford, instructor 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who will 
have charge of the women students. 


ERICAN YEAR © Se, 


th 
SNELL 


in Colorado at the 


juty @ RALSTON CR 


ADDRESS: SNELL ART CLASS, c/o 





THE BROWNE 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, 
FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 


PORTRAIT, PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, 
OIL, WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE 


JULY 1 to SEPT. 1, 1936 
Rates by the Week, Month and Season 
Write for Cwcular A 
BROWNE ART CLASS 
Box 82 


N.A. 


Credits given for salary increment purposes. 


Provincetown, Mass. 


EEK RANCH * 


AUGUST 


M. C. BOYD, BLOOMFIELD, N. Jj. 


ART ai 8 

















Kent Protests 


[Continued from page 15] 


received from the Congress’s Secretary, 
Stuart Davis. “What we want to bring out, 
in whatever way the individual may choose, 
is the fact that the artists as a whole are in 
a serious condition economically and that 
their ideologies are in a chaotic condition 
due to external circumstance. We do not 
believe that rugged individualism or begging 
crumbs will solve the problems. We believe 
that those social forces of reaction which have 
their political expression under the general 
head of Fascism, are inimical to progressive 
culture and art because they are primarily 
concerned with means for holding power by 
the elements who now hold it, no matter 
what the cost to any one but themselves. 
Their systems of administration have plunged 
the world into the present economic crisis 
and their efforts to stabilize themselves are 
being carried out at the expense of the 
workers in general. Since the artists as a 
class are propertyless, their basic interests 
are very closely allied with the workers in 
general, for their ability to funtion creatively 
is dependent on some degree of security and 
well being. 

“The membership of our Congress shows 
that the weight of the world crisis rests not 
only on the unknown and the poor artist, 
but has been felt through all the various 
categories of relative affluence and fame. If 
we can make clear that what is worth fighting 
for in the life of a human being is worth the 
effort of organized struggle, and that the 
fight should be carried on not against other 
artists, foreign or otherwise, nor against the 
unappreciative audience of underpaid and 
boss-ridden workers, but that the fight must 
be directed precisely against those power- 
holding elements who would sacrifice the lives 
of the many in the interests of their own 
property, then I conceive that we will have 
accomplished something worthwhile through 
the holding of this Congress.” 

I may not ask for space in your columns 
to display and develop the concrete program 
of activities that was adopted at the recent 
membership meetings of the Congress. Artists 
are men of resources and intelligence. We 


may believe that actuated by such aims as 
are outlined in Stuart Davis’ letter—which 
are, I may assure you, the aims of the Artists 
Congress—much good may be expected, much 
can be achieved. But the achievement of 
it depends on the whole-hearted codperation 
of at least the great majority of Ainerican 
artists. As one who has no ax to grind, who 
is on the whole not dissatisfied with what 
he has wrung for himself out of conditions 
as they are, let me implore those members 
of what you call the “powerful conservative 
groups” who have hearts in their bodies, 
memories that carry back to the struggles 
and disillusionments of their own youth, and 
characters that still remain unsubsidized by 
their success, to lend their ears to the voice 
of necessity which the Artists Congress has 
raised and their brains to the movement’s 
support. Join—and you may find in the 
movement an equivalent for a religion of 
today, which so many thoughtful people feel 
to be America’s profoundest need. 


Scholarships to Be Awarded 


In commemoration of the 60th anniversary 
of the McDowell School of Costume Design, 
New York, six competitive scholarships for the 
next school season will be awarded to mem- 
bers of the graduating classes of any ac- 
credited junior college in the country. These 
scholarships are valued at $250 each and will 
include all tuition charges at the McDowell 
school for eight months, together with the 
necessary supplies. The closing date for en- 
tries is April 20. Awards will be announced 
May 10. 


* = * 


The Playhouse-in-the-Hills, Cummington, 
Mass., announces five scholarships for sum- 
mer study, one each in painting, sculpture, 
piano, violin and writing. 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog on Request sc HOOL OF 


67 WEST STREET 
WORCESTER, MASS. CREATIVE ART 
Credits Given 
JULY 6 te SEPT. 12 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau — France 


RATES 27% LOWER 


JULY Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 


SEASON OF 1936 


Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 
Catalogue: 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGO= CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


June 29 to August 8—Figure and 
Portrait ne oe and Painting, Land- 
scape, Crafts, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Advertising, Design, and related sub- 
jects. Courses for teachers. Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Courses. 
Special summer exhibitions and world 
famous collections. 


For Information—All Cl 


ASSOCIATE DEAN, 


June 29 to August 29—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape and Still Life 
Painting, Pictorial Design, Lithog- 
raphy, Modeling and Ceramics. In- 
structors: Frederick F. Fursman, Di- 
rector, Francis Chapin, Edgar A. 
Rupprecht, Alvin Meyers. 


Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 


jasses—Address 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
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UROPEAN ART TOUR 


Professor Ralph Fanning, 
Ohio State University Leader 


ENGLAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS 


Certificates Given for College and 
School Board Credit 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
13 Boyd Street Newtea, Mass. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


{formerly Broadmoor Art Academy) 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Summer School, June 29 to Aug. 22, 1936 


Life Classes - - - Boardman Robinson 
Landscape Class Paul Burlin 
Etching & Lithography - Charles Locke 
Applied Graphic Arts - Warren Chappell 
Sculpture Class if requested by a 
sufficient number. 


- $15.00 for four weeks 
$8.00 for four weeks 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 


Tuition for each class 
Evening Life Class 


LY - AUGUST - 1936 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in) 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


LYMAN SUMMER ART CLASS 
IN THE LAURENTIAN HILLS 
Saint-Jovite, Quebec 
JULY 6th AUG. 29tA 
Write for information to 
JOHN LYMAN 


3459 Park Avenue, Montreal, Canada 


BROWN COUNTY 
SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 
IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 


with ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 


ape shee ta . For Reservations and Particulars 
c Curry Bohm, Nasaville, Ind. 


Creative Arts Summer Session 
Mills College - - - California 


LYONEL FEININGER + WILLIAM SUHR 
ALFRED NEUMEYER e And Visiting Lectures 


Painting ; Drawing; Museumship; His- 
tory of Art; Also Classes for Children 
Write: Summer Session, Drawer K, Mills College, Califernia 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 
3rd. Season 


at Percé on the picturesque Gaspe Peninsula 
FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS 
JULY 27 - AUGUST 28 
Catalogue and Photographs 
2306 Washington St., Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


GASP 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign ¢ Styling e Fashion 
Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color’ psychology, fashion illustration. 
3 Specialized training under poe 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
it Sauter of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
stands supreme as the school chosen by the world's 
most successful Designers & Stylists for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK © Request Book 11 









BORIS ANISFELD 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


MISS MAROCHKA ANISFELD 
155 Carl Street, Chicago, Ill. 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Courses leading to the Bachelor's 

degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 

and Art Education. Also certificate 

and diploma courses. Beautiful 

campus, delightful climate; dis- 

tinguished faculty. 

30th Summer Session Opens 
dune 29, 1936 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director 
For Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 





Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture, Advertising Illustration, 
Illustration, Industrial Design. 
ration, Pictorial Illustration, Teacher Training. 
38 Studies 91 Instructors 49th Year 
Catalog on Request 
James C. Boudreau, Director Brooklyn, 


Fashion 
Interior Deco- 


New York 





GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture 


Illustration, Advertising, General Design, 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





SCHOOL 


RICHMOND S890! 


Affiliated with William & Mary College 
Four year course leading to B. of F. A. 
Degree. Two year Professional Course. 
Minimum charge including board $560- 
$580. Dormitory for women, with 
college activities. Write for Bulletin. 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St., Richmond, Va. 









S Six week session for general art 
u m me r students and artist-teachers opens 


June 29. Fine Art 


29. . Industrial 
Art, Teaching, Principles and 
Technics, Marionettes, Landscape, 
etc. Painting Courses also of- 


fered for full credit at Sauga- 


Courses tuck, Michigan, School of Paint- 


ing. Request catalog. 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, 


ART 


Dept. A.A., Michigan Ave. at Adams, INinois 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 








MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 


FINE & Individual Instruction. 
APPLIED Outstanding Faculty. 
ART, ALL Professional Standards. 


re information, address: 
PHASES sec. &. 8. Hardin, 39 SE. 6 St., Miami, Fla. 














|} of so romantic a name: 


Van Gogh Madness 


[Continued from page 13] 


befriended?” And the answer, alas, is that 
you would fare no better because time has 
neither “emphatically enough nor long enough” 
sung your praise to permit us “prudently to 
decide” that it was safe to join in the chorus! 

There, unfortunately, is the ‘crux of the 
matter. And iny complaint is general, not 
specific—for all we guilty—when I say that 
living art suffers at the hands of knowledge 
steeped from the printed page. Accepting 
what others have accepted, rejecting what 
others have rejected, but fearful to pioneer 
lest the accruing opinion of time yet to come 
prove us wrong. Reputations in criticisms 
are made by dressing in the disguise of new 
phraseology opinions already jelled in the 
mold. Nothing risked, there can be nothing 
lost. It is better and far safer to “re-discover” 
once more the merit of a Rembrandt, a Titian, 
a Gainsborough, an El Greco or a Van Gogh, 
than to seek and encourage new talent. 

Under this pernicious and growing system, 
independent connoisseurship, which relies upon 
keenly trained sensibilities, rapidly becomes 
subservient to text-book approval of © past 
achievement of the esoteric product of cliques 
enjoying, by virtue of novelty or . snobbery, 
momentary fashion, | Even criticism that 
would be free of its baneful influence seems 
ever to feel the over-shadowing command to 
praise that which is praised and to be con- 
veniently inarticulate at other times. 

This after-the-face type of archeological 
scholarship is having a desiccating effect on 
the living body of art. Suppose for a moment 
that Van Gogh were again living, working 
within a stone’s throw of any one of our 
great museums where now he is so loudly 
acclaimed—forty-six years after. Suppose the 
sum-total of reward for his life’s work to be 
still measurable by scarcely more than $100, 
and no one had ever heard of $85,000 being 


| paid for a single canvas by him. Suppose that 


popular criticism could not prate with super- 
cilous superiority on the correct pronunciation 
mellow fluently Van 
Gogh, gutturally Van Gow, pugnaciously, Van 
Gook! Suppose him to be just plain, earnest, 
unpicturesque John Smith, 
whose miserable existence no critic, 
form lecturer, 
monument to 
“Welcome” 


no plat- 
had yet built a ginger-bread 
martyrdom. 
on the mat? Would he see circus 
banners ablaze with his name at the porta's 
of our museum? You answer that question! 

And yet, someone has to discover a Van 
Gogh, someone has to be first in recognizing 
merit. Time alone works no_ physical or 
chemical betterment in pigment. A master- 
piece when painted. Remember that! 

Now admittedly, men of Van Gogh’s stamp 
are not born every day. And admittedly, our 
times stressing the history of art, breed too 
many painters and sculptors of merely pedes- 
trian talent. But if we are to continue to talk 
in terms of art, to build elaborate schools of 
art and entice into them the young and as- 
piring, and if we give courses and lectures on 
aesthetics and appreciation, surely then, there 
is strange denial in paying homage to the 
dead alone. If such homage be a hall-mark 


Woodstock School of Painting 


June 29 to Sept. 1936 


KONRAD CRAMER aaa KUNIYOSHI 
CHARLES ROSEN JUDSON SMITH 


TERM OF TEN WEEKS — $75.00 
FOUR WEEKS — $35.00 

FOR CATALOG ADDRESS JUDSON SMITH, DIRECTOR 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 


Three year. course with 
certificate for professional 
workers. Supervised practice. 
Short courses for those 
desiring cultural work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
NANTUCKET ¢ MASS. 
apply for booklets 
LUCY D. TAYLOR STUDIO 


of INTERIOR DECORATION 
1 West 64th Street, New York City 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 


Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Draping, Fashion Journalism, 
Life Class. Day and Evening. School 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 


Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Princspal 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 


General & Interior Design—Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 


a Illustrated Catalog i 
235 Fenway —- KENmore 5866 


YLAND 
(STITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1936 















Courses in Fine Arts, oan Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
Catalogs on request. 


ration, Stage Craft, etc. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June 15th to October ist 

Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 






ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 


Studio 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 


THE ANSON K. CROSS 
Vision Training Schools 


Personal or home courses that turn failure 


into success for artists and free students from 
copies and mechanical measures by true vision 


and original technique. Address; 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429% 10th Ave. So. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 Bay St. 


(Winter) 
(Summer) 








Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St.. N. Y. ¢ 





WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLIN 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS Getue ALL 

PHASES OF ART 
The school of the Ringling Museum. 
all winter. Animal study at Ringling Circus winter 
quarters. Special classes for professionals and those 
iuterested in art as a hobby. Junior College and Music 
School connected. Six weeks’ Summer Term beginning 
June 15. Dormitories. Write for catalog. Address: President, 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 


in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
SCHOOL 


oe Design, Illustration, In- 
of the 


Art, Photography, In- 
Endowed 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


gy Decoration. 

Scheel. Autumn, Winter, and 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 


—_— of 


Outdoor classes 


Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
abe For information and Prospectus, 

ss 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


LAYTON 


Midyear Term Now Beginning 


Painting, Sculpture, De- 
sign—Advertising, Indus- 
trial, Costume, and In- 
terior—Teacher Training, 
Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 


SCHOOL OF 
tuition. Send for catalog. 


ART 222 


28 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Summer 
Sehool 
of Art 


GEORGE 
BAER 


WEST - CORNWALL 
CONNECTICUT 


Write for Catalog 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton for Painting and Drawing. Illustration, 

Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, — 

Summer Term june 15th. Fall Term October 5th. 
- + Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


of culture, why not skip a half-century or so 
and catch-up with living art, thus saving our- 
selves the smug pity of future experts for our 
blindness. 

I do not advocate indiscriminate public or 
private purchase of art, like the disbursement 
of government bounty for over-productivity. 
But a century hence is sure to prove that 
some artist of our day, perhaps of our own 
city, was sadly neglected during life, victim 
to past glories or current fad. 

Of late years museums in America have cast 
aside the impartial silence of mausoleums of 
hidden treasures. They have put on the badge 
of missionary to the masses, bold arbiters in 
matters aesthetic. The import of this change 
is not yet fully realized even by themselves. 
nor will its full ferce be felt for yet a while. 
A museum, by virtue of its position in the 
community, speaks with semi-official authority. 
And in recording this change, this highly 
significant change, from keeper to teacher, it 
is imperative that we note well the obliga- 
tions that go with it. . . 

Why not, 
best of our exhibition rooms at our museums, 
one devoted to a continuing and proud display 
of local art, periodically renewed by 
petent and impartial juries? “But surely,” 
some will say in almost whimsical distain, 
“but surely, it would only be harmful to put 
local artists in such devastating contrast with 
examples of the masters.” Possibly so, but it 
is comforting to remember that each of the 
old masters was once a local boy making good, 
and that even Van Gogh, p-o-o-r Vincent Van 
Gogh, couldn’t have broken into the galleries 
of his day without committing burglary. And 
it now seems, he when 
living! 

Is it not time to chisel out those fateful 
words from above the entrances to so many 
of our museums: “The Dead 
Here!” 

There is a lesson to be learned at Van 
Gogh’s elaborate shrine of martyrdom before 
which we now pay abject, yet belated, 
homage. Will we?—I doubt it! 


com- 


was a master—even 


Alone Live 


Art Institute Summer Plans 

In its 1936 summer session the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago will offer a broad program 
of work in its two major divisions—the 
School of Fine Arts and the School of Indus- 
trial Art. The faculty of the drawing, paint- 
ing, illustration, landscape and_ sculpture 
courses will include Rufus Bastian, Francis 
Chapin, Edouard Chassanig, Lloyd Cowan, 
Francis Foy, Douglas Hall, Carl Hoechner, 
Irving Manoir, Porter Price, Stuart Purser, 
Edgar Rupprecht and Kenneth Shopen. 
Classes in figure painting and landscape will 
also be offered for credit at the Saugatuck 
(Mich.) School of Painting, which is affiliated 
with the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Of particular interest to the artist-teacher 
will be courses in the principles and _tech- 
niques of art instruction, school crafts, 
pottery, weaving, textile crafts, stage crafts, 
costume design and interior decoration, and 
the instructors will include Innie Arfsten, 
Gertrude Hadley, Mary Hipple and Clara L. 
Shattuck. In industrial design there will be 
both beginners’ and advanced course. 


JERRY FARNSWORTH, N.A. 


Summer School of Painting 
on Cape Cod 


Landscape, Portrait, Still Life, Oil and 
Watercolor. Term: July 1 to August 31. 


Write for Circular. Address: Secretary, 
Farnsworth Summer School, N. Trure, Mass. 


then, set aside from among the || 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 


Oupest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing: also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 


(Summer) 


POSS -9-F- 9-9-9 F 6099S FSO SF OOOO TOD 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, President 


JULY 6th-AUGUST 14th. Intensive, practical 
courses in, House Planning & Decoration; 
Costume Illustration; Graphic Advertising; 
Life Drawing; Lectures. Also weekly units. 
For professionals, teachers, laymen. Credits 
given. Send for Catalogue. 

Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


(Parsons) 


UMMER STARTS JUNE 29th 


DRAWING + PAINTING + DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS « DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Prestperr 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 5 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 
SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 


Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 

Damariscotta Summer School of Art 

at Damariscotta, Maine... July. 1-Sept. 1 
For catalogue address 

S. Peter Wagner ... Rockville, Maryland 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 


New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 


night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Summer Term: June 15-August 
8. For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Birmingham Public Library—aApril: Paint- 
ings, Birmingham Art Club. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts—April: Water colors, 

Edmond C. deCelle; Southern architecture. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

Art Association—April: Cartoons and carica- 
tures. Foundation of Western Art—To 
May 1: California water colors, 3rd annual 
exhibition. Les Angeles Museum—April: 
Annual painters’ and sculptors’ exhibition ; 
paintings (Oscar Meyers). 

MILLS COLLEGE, P. O., CAL. 

Mills College—To May 3: Japanese exhibition 

of the Friends of Far Eastern Art. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery— April: California 
Water Color Society; Print Makers Asso- 
ciation. 

PALOS VERDES COMMUNITY ESTATES, 


AL, 

Community Arts Association—To April 24: 

5th annual sculpture exhibition. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Art Center—To April 25: Oils, Phyllis de 
Lappe. Paul Elder & Co.,—To May 2: De- 
signs, Henri Bowden. M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum—Opening April 16: dry- 
points, Cadwallader Washburn; Persian 
textiles. San Francisco Museum—April: 
Decorative arts exhibition; work by Ernest 
Fiene; Julia Codesio; Picasso. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery — April: 
Paintings, John M. Gamble; gouache 
sketches, S. Edson Vaughan. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center—April 20: 
Inaugural exhibition — modern French 
paintings. 

DENVER, COL. 

Art Museum—April: Water colors, George F. 

Keck; pastels, Elsie Haynes. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum—To May 15: Oils, 

Cleveland artists. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—To April 24: Water colors, Eliot 
O'Hara; flower paintings, Olive Gail Mc- 
Lean. April 26-May 15: Oils, water colors, 
by Julius Delbos. Corcoran Gallery of Art 
—To May 3: Paintings and prints of ships 
(Pres. Roosevelt's collection). Smithsonian 
Institution—To April 26: Etchings, Albert 
L. Groll. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—To May 31: 15th International 
Water Color Exhibition. Chicago Galleries 
Association—April 18-May 9: Work by 
Florence White Williams, Eugene F. Gla- 
man; John A. Spelman, Julius Moessel. 
Chicago Woman’s Club—April: Paintings, 
Mrs. Ira A. Neuman. Findlay Galleries— 
To May 15: 18th and 19th century English 
portraits and landscapes. Katherine Kuh 
Gallery—To May 4: Group. exhibition; 
water colors, Picasso; gouaches, Jean 
Hugo; work by Jean Lurcat. O’Brien’s— 
To May 2: Etchings, water colors by 
Morris Henry Hobbs. Palette & Chisel 
Academy—To April 20: Etchings, block 
prints by members. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Museum of Fine Arts—April: Contemporary 
eres (Duncan Phillips Memorial Gal- 
ery). 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association—April: 39th annual, Indiana 
Painters. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Wichita Art Museum—To April 24: Work by 
American women painters. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts— 
April: Water colors and graphics, Southern 
States Art League. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—April: 
Modern French and Swedish glass; French 
posters, Cassandre. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—April 22—May 17: 
Memorial exhibition, Denman W. Ross. 
Boston Art Club—To April 25: Annual 
members’ exhibition. Doll & Richards— 
To April 25: Sculpture, Tait McKenzie. 
Goodspeed’s—April: Marines, George C. 
Wales; landscapes, Will King. Guild of 
Boston Artiste—To April 25: Paintings, 
Aldro T. Hibbard. April 27-May 9: Paint- 
ings, John P. Benson. Harley Perkins 
Gallery—To May 2: Water colors, Charles 
A. Aiken. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Dwight Art Memorial—April: Water colors 

by six Springfield artists. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—To April 26: Collec- 

tion of Baron Dan. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts—April: Persian art. To 
April 26: Lithographs, Toulouse-Lautrec. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of Arts—April: American illustra- 








Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


tors (A. F. A.). LaerOes, Rockwell 

Kent; oils, water colors by Jean Slusser. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—April: Etchings, Child 
Hassam Memorial Exhibition (Macbeth 
Gallery). 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts—To April 20: Wei and 

T’ang tomb potteries. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute—April: Ruth Reeves Guata- 
malan textiles and adaptations. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery—April: American 
paintings (Art Institute of Chicago). 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—To April 25: Ceramic 

sculpture, Waylande Gregory. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—April: Orrefors 
glass; prints, Otto Kuhler. To April 25: 
Paintings by National Academicians; 
American Water Color Society (C. A. A.). 

LEONIA, N. J. 

Grammar School—To April 19: Work by 
Leonia artists. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—To April 25: National 
print exhibition. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—April: Paintings, O. M. 
Brauner; C. M. S. Medjo, W. K. Stone, 
Kenneth Washburn. 

BROOKYLN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To June 1: 5 centuries of 
miniatures. Grant Studios—To April 28: 
Annual exhibition of Brooklyn Society of 


Artists. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—(5th Ave. at 
82nd)—To April 26: Work of John La 
Farge. American Folk Art Gallery (113 
W. 13th)—Americana. An American Place 
(509 Madison)—To May 16: Water colors, 
oils by Arthur G. Dove. Arden Gallery 
(460 Park)—aApril: Sculpture for a Night 
jarden. Argent Gallery (42 W. 57th)— 
To April 25: Water colors of Mexico, Eliot 
O’Hara. April 27-May 9: 7th annual 
Fontainebleau Alumni exhibition. Art Stu- 
dents League (215 W. 57th)—To April 25: 
Work by Maria Rother Wickey. A. W. A. 
(353 W. 57th)—April 23-May 3: Industrial 
art. Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57th)— 
April: Paintings, contemporary Americans. 
Beekman Tower (3 Mitchell Place)—To 
April 29: Paintings, Mrs. Helen Humphreys 
Lawrence. Bignou Galleries (32 E. 57th) 
—April: Tapestries from modern French 
paintings. Brummer Gallery (55 E. 57th) 
—Old masters. Flerence Cane School of 
Art (R. K. O. Building)—To April 18: 
True frescoes by Alice Tenney and Joan 
Cunningham ; work done in Charlot’s fresco 
class. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 W. 
57th)—Work by residents. Carroll Car- 
stairs (11 E. 57th)—‘French Impression- 
ists and After.” Clay Club (4 W. 8th)— 
April: Work by members. Leonard Clay- 
ton (108 E. 57th)—April: Paintings, A. J. 
Bogdanova. Contemporary Arts (41 W. 
54th)—-To May 2: Paintings, Sigmund 
Kozlow. Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13th) 
—To May 2: Portraits, Brook, Fiene, Kar- 
fiol, Laurent, Sheeler, Zorach and early 
Americans; drawings, Katherine Schmidt. 
A. 8S. Drey Co. (680 5th Ave.)—Old 
masters. Dudensing Galleries (697 5th 
Ave.)—April: “Harmonic Conventions,” 
Taubes. Ehrich-Newhouse (578 Madison) 
To April 22: Work by Azadia. Carl 
Fischer Art Gallery (61 E. 57th)—To April 
18: Sculpture, water colors and drawings, 
A. Katchamakoff. April 21-May 9: Paint- 
ings, Mrs. Dod Proctor. Ferargil Galleries 
(63 E. 57th)—To April 26: Etchings, 
Philip Cheney. April 26-May 17: En- 
gravings, Winslow Homer. April: Projects 
for garden sculpture. Fifteen Gallery (37 
W. OS57th)—April 20-May 2: Majorcan 
water colors, Harley Perkins. French & 
Ce. (210 E. 57th)—Furniture and’ antique 
works of art. Karl Freund Arts, Inc. (50 
E. 57th)—-Work by Julian Binford; Jo 
Davidson, Hoffman, Manship, Stewart, 
Glinsky. Gallery of American Indian Art 
(120 E. 57th)—April: Modern Navajo 
blankets. Gallery of Georgette Passedoit 
(22 E. 60th)—April 20-May 10: Paintings, 
Volovitch; gouaches, Holy. Gallerie Rene 
Gimpel (2 E. 57th)—Sculpture, water 
colors, Jacob Epstein. Grand Central Gal- 
leries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To April 25: 
Water colors, Howard Giles; oils, F. Bal- 
lard Williams. (5th Ave. at 51lst)—April 
21-May 30: Portraits. Grand Central 
School of Art (Grand Central Terminal)— 
To April 19: Annual student exhibition. 
J. Greenwald (681 Lexington)—To April 
27: Jaffe colotype reproductions. April 28- 
May 11: Reproductions of Pieter Breughel's 
paintings. Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57th) 
—To April 18: Temperas, Philip Reisman. 
April 20-May 2: Oils, group show. Marie 
Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57th)—April: 
Modern paintings. Arthur H. Harlow & 








Co. (620 5th Ave.)—April: Fine prints, old 
and modern. Jacob Hirsch (30 W. 54th)— 
Antique works of art. International Art 
Center (310 Riverside Drive)—To April 
28: Tibetan banner paintings; T’ang dy- 
nasty art. Georg Jensen (667 5th Ave.)— 
April: Paintings, Paul King. Dikran 
Kelekian (598 Madison)—Egyptian and 
Persian antiquities. Kennedy & Co. (785 
5th Ave.)—To May 2: Conceptual draw- 
ings and their prints (Society of American 
Etchers). Frederick Keppel & Co. (16 E. 
57th)—April: Fine prints. Kleemann Gal- 
leries (38 E. 57th)—To April 18: Water 
colors, Sanford Ross. April 20-May 11: 
Water colors, Walter Tittle. M. Knoedler 
& Co. (14 E. 57th)—To April 18: 18th cen- 
tury Venetian paintings. Kraushaar Gal- 
leries (680 5th Ave.)—To May 2: Paint- 
ings, Gifford Beal. La Salle Gallery (3112 
Broadway)—aApril 18-May 16: Paintings, 
Sylvia Ludins. John Levy Gallery (1 E. 
57th)—April: Old Masters. Julien Levy 
Gallery (602 Madison)—To April 21: Early 
American folk art. Karl Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries (21 E. 57th)—-Old masters. Mac- 
beth Gallery (11 E. 57th)—To April 27: 
Paintings, C. K. Chatterton. April 28-May 
11: Sculptured heads, Eleanor Mellon; 
water colors, Mary Powers. Guy E. Mayer 
(578 Madison)—To May 2: Comprehensive 
exhibition Brockhurst’s etchings; antique 
Chinese blue and white porcelains. M. A, 
MeDonald (665 5th Ave.)—April: Etchings, 
Roland Clark, Marguerite Kirmse, Y. E. 
Soderburg, A. B. Frost; sporting prints. 
Metropolitan Gallery (730 5th Ave.)—Old 
and modern masters. Midtown Galleries 
(605 Madison)—To April 25: Water colors, 
Eugene Schein. Mileh Galleries (108 W. 
57th)—To April 25: Water colors, John 
Whorf. Montross Galleries (705 5th Ave.) 
—To April 25: Paintings, Gordon Samstag. 
Morton Galleries (130 W. 57th)—To April 
26: Paintings, Aileen King Dresser. April 
27-May 10: Paintings, Rebecca Mahler. 
Municipal Art Gallery (63 W. 57th)—To 
April 26: Oils by four groups of N. Y. 
residents. Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 
53rd)—To April 19: Cubist and abstract 
art. April 22-June 7: Modern painters and 
sculptors as illustrators. Museum of the 
City of New York (5th Ave. at 103rd)— 
Early New York history. National Arts 
Club (119 E. 19th)—To May 1: Work by 
neighboring art organizations. New School 
for Social Research (66 W. 12th)—To 
May 6: “War and Facism,” (American 
Artists’ Congress). J. B. Neumann’s New 
Art Cirele (509 Madison)—April 20-May 
2: Work by Walter Houmere. New York 
Public Library (5th Ave. at 42nd)—To 
May 4: Prints by G. E. Burr. Pen & 
Brush Club (16 E. 10th)—To May 4: Oils. 
Rehn Gallery (683 5th Ave.)—To April 25: 
“1936,” paintings by Rehn group. Rein- 
hardt Galleries (730 5th Ave.)—Paintings, 
Edward Biberman. Schultheis Galleries 
(142 Fulton)—American and European 
paintings. Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 E. 
51st)—To April 20: Paintings, Segonzac. 
April 18-May 2: Oils, C. Lionel Marcus. 
E. & A. Silberman (32 E. 57th)—Old 
masters. Society of Illustrators (3344 W. 
24th)—April: Work by Clayton Knight. 
Squibb Building (745 5th Ave.)—To April 
25: Paintings, Annot and Rudolf Jacobi. 
Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57th)—To 
April 18: Paintings, Antoinette Schultz; 
portrait drawings, Colin Gill. April 25-May 
25: Paintings by international artists. 
Studio Guild (730 5th Ave.)—To April 25: 
Architectural water colors and sepia repro- 
ductions, Edwin H. Denby; sculpture, 
Robert Bros. Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan. 
April 20-May 2: Work by Ethel Haven. 
Tudor City (Windsor Tower Studio No. 1) 
April 28-May 5: Paintings, William Merrit 
Chase. Valentine Gallery (69 E. 57th)— 
To April 25: Abstractions, Jean Helion. 
Walker Gallery (108 E. 57th)—To May 4: 
Decorative drawings, Grant Wood. Cc. 
Edwin Wells Gallery (32 E. 57th)—To 
April 30: Bronzes, John Roberts. Weyhe 
Gallery (794 Lexington)—To April 18: 
Paintings and prints, Louis Lozowick. 
April: Modern prints. Whitney Museum of 
American Art’ (10 W. 8th)—To May 
Paintings, David G. Blythe, Joseph Boggs 
Beale. Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64th)— 
To April 25: Paintings, Lissim. Yamanaka 
& Co. (680 5th Ave.)—To April 25: Old 
Japanese prints. Heward Young Galleries 
(677 5th Ave.)—April: Paintings of eques- 
trian subjects, W. Smithson Broadhead. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ‘ 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—April: 
Paintings, Georgine Shillard, portraits, 
Rachel Bulley Trump. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


Yonkers Museum— April: Bronx Artists’ 


Guild. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Cincinnati Art Museum—To May 10: 43rd 


annual exhibition American painting. 
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Jacobi and His Wife, Annot, in Joint Show | 


For the first time since their arrival in 
America a few years ago, Rudolf Jacobi and 
his wife, Annot, are exhibiting together at the 
Squibb Building Gallery, New York, until 
April 25. Last year Jacobi showed a group 
of water colors at the Lilienfeld Galleries, 
but this is the first time his oils have been 
publicly shown. Annot’s work, however, is 
more familiar. Since her first exhibition at 
the Marie Sterner Galleries two weeks or so 
after her arrival in New York, this artist has 
been steadily gaining recognition. Now that 
they have both become American citizens, they 
are anxious to have an active part in the 
fast-developing art field of their adopted 
land. 

Both artists enjoyed reputations in Germany 
before the Hitler regime. Now that they have 
been uprooted from their native soil, they are 
faced with the problem of starting all over 
again to build up a new fame. The exhibi- 
tion at the Squibb Galleries is extensive and 
varied enough to give the public a broad 
survey of the accomplishments of Jacobi and 
Annot. Most of the former’s 36 paintings 
are landscapes around Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Westport, Conn., while some are earlier Euro- 
pean canvases. Annot is represented mainly 
with portraits and figure subjects, with a 








CLEVELAND, O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—April 22-May 30: 
18th annual exhibition by Cleveland artists 
and craftsmen. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine Arts—April: Prints, Thomas 
Handforth ; paintings, Vera White, William 
Glackens. 

DAYTON, 0. 


Art Institute—April: Water colors, Curry 
and Benton; etchings, Hutty. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute—To April 26: Polish 


prints ; early American china and quilts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance—April: Pan-American crafts. 
Boyer Galleries—To May 5: Water colors, 
Nathaniel Dirk. April 22-May 12: Draw- 
ings, Hans Foy. To April 26: 19th and 
20th century paintings. Gimbel Galleries 
—To May 2: An American group. To 
April 25: Drawings, George Demetrios. 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To April 
27: Pottery. Print Club—April: 13th an- 
nual exhibition of American etchings. 
Philomusian Club—April: Portraits and 
still lifes by Edith Emerson. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute—April: 14th International 





“Poplars in the Wind,” by Rudolf Jacobi. 


few animal studies and flower paintings. 

Continuing the series of Portraits of Inde- 
pendent Women, started in Berlin a few 
years ago, Annot has included a few of these 
in her show with active American women 
as models. These include portraits of Dor- 
othy Thompson, wife of Sinclair Lewis, the 
late Jane Addams posing with Lillian D. 
Wald, Vera Kelsey, Emily Nathan, Helen Wor- 
den, Lillian O’Lindsay and Dr. Katharina 
Rathaus. Annot is so interested in childhood 
that she has even attempted a portrait of a 
six-weeks-old baby. 

Jacobi’s oils are treated in the same man- 
ner as his temperas. His color is lowered 
to deep notes of green, blue and brown, yet 
there is vibrancy of deep emotional quali- 
ties running throughout his work. In mood 
and sometimes in execution he is remindful 
of Vlaminck and like this French artist he is 
stirred by a gloomy sadness in nature. His 
American landscapes, however, are in a lighter 
key, with color notes brilliantly contrasted. 
While there is freedom in his brush and 
in his application of pigment, Jacobi is not a 
hit-or-miss painter. His hand is sure and his 
statements are made after studied concentra- 
tion on a subject. Both Jacobi and Annot 
are showing water colors as well as oils. 





water color exhibition (Art Institute of 
Chicago). To May 14: Memorial exhibition, 
John Kane. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—To April 29: 
Paintings, Edward Wolfe. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To May 10: Interna- 
tional etchers and engravers exhibition. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Museum of Art—April 20-May 20: 26th exhi- 

bition of paintings by Texas artists. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts—April: Work 
by Virginia artists. 
STAUNTON, VA. 
Mary Besldwin College—To April 27: Paint- 


Isochromatic exhibition. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Seattle Art Museum—To May 3: 


ings, 





Seattle art- 


ists and craftsmen; paintings, Morrus 
Graves. 
APPLETON, WIS. 
Lawrence College—April: Paintings, Chaun- 
cey Ryder. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—April: 
prints, 


Arundel 
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GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
York City 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 


CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 


EMERAUDE GREENS ETC. 


205 Fulton Street New 









PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
144 pages, $1.00 


FLORENTINE ART PLASTER CO. 
2218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cat makers to Tus Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 
fer Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
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into your 


WATER 
COLORS 
Permanent Pigments 
keep it there 


Would you want the spirit and charm of 





your water-color paintings to die with the 
dulling and changing that must come 
when you use uncertain pigments? Your 
creative work must stay as fresh and 
vibrant thru the years as the day you 
painted it. 


ENDURING CHARM is assured because 
fine grinding and uniformity of product 
make for maximum transparency and 
lasting, smooth, clear and brilliant washes. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS water-colors 
give excellent technic results in 


TUBES — WATER COLORS 
25¢ Ultramarine blue 50c Cerulean Cobalt blue 


Ultramarine blue deep Cobalt blue 

Zine Oxide white Lemon yellow 

Ivory black Strontium yellow 
Chrome oxide dull Veridian light 
Terra Verde Viridian deep 
Yellow ochre Ultramarine violet 
Transparent golder Ultramarine red 
ochre Cadmium yellow 
Raw Siena primrose 

Burnt Siena Cadmium yellow 
Raw umber medium 

Burnt umber Cadmium orange 
Red ochre Cadmium red light 
Mars yellow Cadmium red medium 
Mars red Cadmium red deep 
Mars violet Alizarine Crimson 


Ask your PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
dealer for the informative technical book- 
let ENDURING COLORS FOR THE 
ARTIST. 





1127 W. SIXTH ST. CINCINNATI, O. 
Made in accordance with specifications of 
American Artists Professional League. 
Composition fully stated on every tube. 


























Papers for Artists 


Drawing ... Water-Color ... Etching 
... Wood-Cut ... Lithograph Papers 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Surfaces, 
Tones and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on _ request. 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. for ARNOLD Un- 
bleached Water-Color and Drawing Papers. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 3ist Street | New York, N. Y. 
















Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 to 14, 1936) 
National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





A UNIQUE ACCOMPLISHMENT 

An interesting letter was received from 
Rosamond Tudor, who has been appointed lo- 
cal director of National Art Week for Redding 
and vicinity, in Fairfield county, Conn. She 
said that in about six working months the 
hundred members erected, with their dues and 
volunteer labor, a gallery which both Ernest 
Roth and Robert Nisbet have pronounced the 
best exhibition gallery of any they have seen 
outside of great art centers. John Taylor 
Arms agreed with them. Twelve sales were 


| made from three exhibitions last year and 


four so far this year. 

Redding was fallow ground, especially as 
concerned those living there the year ‘round, 
many of whom are now members. The policy 
of the association has been to bring the best 
shows in the country to people who could not 
otherwise see them. The exhibiting artists 
address the members and discuss the prob- 
lems of the art-minded. As an outcome of 
this, painting classes have been formed, and 
the members have started a weekly sketch 
class. 

ok om * 


A.A.P.L. DRIVE PLANNED 

Miss Tudor said: “We hope to go a@ great 
deal further next season. Now that we shall 
have more time from the intensive drive we 
have made, we shall make an effort to get 
memberships for the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League under whose name we are 
working. All art stimulus leads directly to- 
ward the League and its work. As a sug- 
gestion for furthering this, please send us 
a representative to talk to us about what the 
League has done and hopes to do. Our gal- 
lery holds about 125 auditors.” 

This effort also is notable in country town- 
ships, most art associations being primarily a 
clearing house for the local artist. The Red- 
ding Art Association shows both academic 
and modern art, the policy being to get the 
best metropolitan shows out into the country, 
thus bringing the “mountain to Mahomet”. 

* + a 


RADIO ART PROGRAM 

Oregon announces a continuation of its 
Radio Art Appreciation Study Course, “New 
Meanings in Every Day Art,” through April 
and May, every Thursday afternoon at three 
o'clock over station KOAC. Bernard Hin- 
shaw, associate professor of art of the General 
Extension Division, conducts the classes. He 
announces the following subjects for the nine 
lessons in April and May:—April 2, “Lines 
That Belong to Each Other”; April 9, “The 
Bold Approach in Picture Planning”; April 
16, “Interesting Commonplaces in Art”; April 
23, “Designing With Rectangles”; April 30, 
“Designing With Triangles”; May 7, “Shades 
of Rembrandt and El Greco;” May 14, “Where 
the Spotlight Falls”; May 14, “Unifying Pic- 
tures with Color”; May 28, “The Spell of 
Light—Impressionism.” 
* + 


NATIONAL ART WEEK 


The full list of state directors will be ready 
for the next issue. There will be a number 
of honorary national directors, among them 


Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
who wrote to say that she would be pleased 
to be a member of the committee and offered 
her assistance to make National Art Week, 
1936, a success. She will announce the event 
from the platform during the convention in 
Miami the last of April. Her appointment 
was published in the April issue of “The 
Clubwoman GFWC.” 

Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, head of the depart- 
ment of fine arts of the Federation, said: 
“It is indeed an honor to serve with you in 
any capacity, and I will be delighted to be 
a member of your advisory committee for 
National Art Week. I shall be very glad, 
indeed, to announce the week at the Miami 
convention, and if you have any special no- 
tice you would like to have added to the 
mere statement of fact, I shall be glad to 
use it.” 

Prof. Royal Bailey Farnum, head of the 
Rhode Island School of Design and National 
Secretary of the International Art Congress, 
write: “I shall be pleased to be one of the 
honorary national directors of National Art 
Week if I can be of any assistance.” 

x ON oe 


RECOGNIZING NATIONAL ART WEEK 


A long article concerning the A.A.P.L. and 
its work appears in the April issue of The 
lowa Clubwoman headed “lowa Wins Prize 
Painting by Orlando Rouland.” In part it 
said: “National Art Week is sponsored by the 
American Artists Professional League, a non- 
profit organization, working for American art 
and artists. The prize is a very beautiful oil 
painting by Orlando Rouland, a well known 
Eastern artist. It was displayed at the spring 
board meeting, where it met with enthusiastic 
admiration.” 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street. New York City 


National Secretaries : Wilford 8S. Conrow 
and Taber Sears, Associate 
1564 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
628 West 24th Street, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gorden H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Muilbrook, N. Y. 


Editor : E. V. Stoddard 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


4 national organization of Amencan artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





IN MY OPINION 


“As soon as an American buys a work of 
art he has to go on the defensive.” 

So said a keen-minded friend of mine. This 
fact—yes, I’m sure it is a fact—gives the 
last reason why the American public itself 
discourages the growth of something worth 
while and native. For the other reasons of 
non-production the artist can only blame him- 
self and not “conditions.” Conditions, by the 
way, is a fine word to duck behind when 
one does not want to hurt people’s feelings 
or when one is up against it for an accurate 


statement. 
* * * 


CARS AND CLOTHES 


If Bill, your next door neighbor, buys a 
new car, why that, as John so brilliantly said, 
is that. 

It doesn’t matter whether the car happens 
to be a sedan or a “coop” or a_ sporty 
roadster,—that is Bill’s business. And if it 
is painted a soothing pea-soup green or a 
thoroughly annoying yellow, that is still that. 
You probably listen tolerantly and perhaps 
even with a mild interest when Bill talks 
to you about performance or gas consump- 
tion (which always sounds to me like some 
kind of T. B.), and you admire the latest 
refinement. So Bill gets a real kick out 
of his new purchase. 

It’s just the same if your neighbor gets a 
suit of clothes. Nobody cares whether he 
buys them off the peg in a ready made shop 
or whether he goes to the swellest tailor in 
town. As a matter of fact you probably 
don’t notice the clothes at all; but if you do 
you say, “Nice suit you have there, Bill.” 
And again Bill has some fun out of his new 
purchase; no one thinks of spoiling it by 
saying, “Gee, what did you buy that for? I 
should think you’d rather get yourself some 
dining room chairs.” 

I am told it is different with women’s rai- 
ment. 

* x * 

WHEN IT COMES TO PAINTINGS 

But suppose Bill buys a painting. Is that 
that? 

It is not. 

Everyone who comes into the house has to 
look at the thing—which is all to the good— 
but everyone has, as well, a perfectly over- 
mastering impulse to say something just to 
prove that he is no ignoramus when it comes 
to art. Then they realize they have nothing 
worthwhile to say. A nasty feeling. T’ve had 
it often. It’s embarrassing. 

When people are embarrassed they put their 
worst foot forward. So the remarks run some- 
thing like this: “Who did it? Bunkle? 
Haven't heard of him. Why didn’t you get a 
Dinkle? I saw his name in the paper only 
last Sunday.” Or, “I never saw a pine tree 
that color. It’s wrong. My grand-dad was 
a lumberjack and believe me, I know pine.” 
Or, “That chimney’s out of plumb. Your 





painter man doesn’t know his job.” Or, at 
the very least, “What'd you spend that much 
money on a picture for? Gee, you could 
throw a swell party for less than that.” 

So poor Bill has to go on the defensive. 
Even if he puts up a good defense and con- 
vinces the neighbors he is not altogether a 
fool—it can be done—does he have any fun 
out of his new purchase? He does not. So 
friend neighbor walks out feeling highly 
pleased with himself. He’s shown Bill that 
he knows something about painting. Or he 
thinks he has. But has he? 

x * * 
PA'NTINGS ARE FUN 

The man who looks at a painting, or any 
work of art, in order to pick flaws in it, 
misses the whole point of the thing. It was 
put together—I like the word “created”—be- 
cause the maker had something to say which 
he believed was interesting. There’s an aw- 
fully good chance that he was right and that 
you'd get fun out of hearing it. But if you 
interrupt him before he has a chance to talk 
you'll never hear it. 

Picking flaws in his work before you've 
found out what the painter is trying to tell 
you is the same sort of thing—and just as 
silly as finding fault with a man’s grammar 
when he’s trying to tell you how to make 
twenty grand. The interruption may cost you 
quite a lot. 

* cS * 
BAD BUSINESS METHODS 

And what’s worse than that, much worse, 
is the fact that painters do the same thing. 
Very, very seldom have I heard a _painte~ 
say on seeing a contemporary’s creation in a 
friend’s house, “That seems to me a_ nice 
piece of work. I like it.” If he were a 
good business man that’s just what he would 
say. But no, because of some cock-eyed no- 
tion that he can prove to himself or to a 
friend that he is a better painter than the 
other he, too, starts finding fault. He ought 
to know better. He simply destroy’s Bill’s 
fun in the picture he has already bought 
and makes it very unlikely he'll buy another. 
Destructive criticism is the worst advertise- 
ment an artist can give himself, for the fun- 
damental quality of an artist is to create, not 
to destroy. That sort of thing can be left 
to little minds—and torpedo boats. 

Criticism, even harsh criticism, is valuable, 
but it should come a long way after getting 
some fun out of a thing. 

—E. V. Sropparp. 


A Statue Kills a Man 


Kenneth Witter of Chicago met death in a 
peculiar manner. With eight other workmen 
he was attempting to lift a 3,000 pound stone 
statue in the studio of Osker J. W. Hansen, 
preparatory to shipment to Boulder Dam in 
Colorado. The huge figure slipped from the 
block and tackle and pinned him against the 
wall. Hansen had a contract with the govern- 
ment for several statues. 
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Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
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468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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M. Grumbacher, 468 W. 34, N. Y. C. 
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tubes of Schmincke Pre-tested oil colors. 
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Museum Buys Triptych by Patinir, Father of Landscape Painting 





Sixteenth Century Triptych by Joachim Patinir. 


Anthony. Left 


A triptych by Joachim Patinir (c. 1480- 
1524), who liberated landscape from its sub- 
servient position as a mere backdrop for fig- 
ures, has just been purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art through the Fletcher 
Fund. Presented by Emperor Leopold I to 
the monastary of Kremsmiinster in 1674, the 
painting is ranked by Max J. Friedlander with 
Patinir’s most celebrated works in the Prado. 

Diirer’s travel diary is one of the chief 
sources of our knowledge of Patinir. The 
famous German artist visited him frequently 
in Antwerp (1520-21). They dined together 
often, exchanged work and seem to have felt 
a close bond of friendship. Harry B. Whele, 
writing in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum, suggests that Diirer might have been 
responsible for Patinir’s receiving the com- 
mission to paint the triptych now in the 
Metropolitan. Scarcely anything is known of 
Patinir’s life or of his training—a tantalizing 
fact in the light of his profound contributions 
to landscape painting and ‘the impetus which 
he gave to subsequent painters. 

“When in 1515,” Mr. Whele writes, “Patinir 
was enrolled in the painters’ guild at Ant- 
werp, he must have been a decidedly mature 
painter. He had probably enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a prolonged stay in Bruges, and 
according to one writer (G. J. Hoogewerff) he 
must have traveled also in Italy, perhaps in 
the company of Gerard David.” Patinir was 
something of a specialist, filling in his in- 
imitable landscape backgrounds for such 
painters as Quentin Massys, Adriaen Isen- 
brant and Joos van Cleve, it has been proved. 
The triptych, painted wholly by Patinir, was 
probably completed in 1524.” 

It was Patinir who produced for the first 





Central Panel: Saint Jerome. 


Right Wing: Temptation of Saint 


Wing: Baptism of Christ. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


time, says Mr. Whele, “pictures in which the 
figures and stories they carried were subor- 
dinated to the landscape settings. And what 
landscapes! What vast panoramas, what un- 
folding of the earth’s infinite variety and full- 
ness.” 

Patinir’s figures have about them “a capti- 
vating gaucherie, a crabbed, Gothic, yokel-like 
quality that recalls Till Eulenspiegel,” Mr. 
Whele says. The left panel, strikingly like 
Gerard David’s representation of the same 
theme, shows the Baptism of Christ by John. 
The dove of the Holy Spirit hovers above 
while in the distance John may be seen, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea. 

“The central panel of the triptych is de- 
voted to St. Jerome—if indeed one may say 
of these three amazing pictures that they are 
devoted to anything more specific than the 
great, wide world!” In the foreground the 
saint is seen mortifying the flesh while in the 
distance the incident of St. Jerome and the 
lion which was wrongly accused of eating the 
monastery donkey is unfolded. Apologies 
are paid the lion when it is discovered that 
some merchants en route to Egypt were re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of the brute. 

As the left panel is reminiscent of David, 
so the right is traceable to Hieronymus Bosch. 
It represents the temptation of St. Anthony. 


THE DOWNTOWN 
PORTRAITS by 
Brook ... Fiene .. . Karfiol 
Sheeler .. . Zorach 
& Early American Artists 


113 West 13th Street, New York 
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“Monstrous apparitions tempt the aged anchor- 
ite; one creature even snatches at his holy 
book with its claw. The saintly nerves are 
cruelly tortured, but the spirit stubbornly en- 
dures.” 

Patinir plays an extraordinary role in the 
history of landscape painting. “The entire 
Netherlandish 15th century vision of nature 
converged upon Patinir in the first two dec- 
ades of the 16th century and received his al- 
most indelible stamp.” His imprint is seen 
in the expression of Cornelis Massys and a 
host of lesser fellow countrymen whose land- 
scapes are inconceivable without the example 
of Patinir. More than that, his Northern 
landscapes found their way to Rome where 
Patinir’s tradition “coalesced with the roman- 
tic and umbrageous Venetian landscape style 
of Giorgione, Titian, and Domenico Campag- 
nola, which was brought to Rome by Annibale 
Carracci and Domenichino about the year 
1600,” according to Mr. Whele. “It was this 
great confluence of landscape traditions which 
resulted in the classic landscapes of Poussin 
and Claude Lorrain.” 





Autographed Palettes 

A unique collection of autographed palettes, 
organized by M. Grumbacher, will be exhib- 
ited at the Carl Fischer Gallery, New York, 
April 18. A lecture, explaining the collection, 
which contains palettes by many prominent 
artists, will be given at 4 P. M. by Dorothy 
Oldach, Director of Art, Ocean City, N. J. 
The collection will also be shown at the 
Grumbacher booths at the Eastern Arts Con- 
vention, and will then be sent on a nation- 
wide tour of art schools, museums and art 
organizations. 
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“Driftwood” by Rockweli Kent “Blue Boy” 


by George Luks 
[Oil 32” x 28”] 


[Oil 18” x 244%"] 


MODERN ART ini sippcmentery cotectons MARIE STERN ER| 
PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS AND DRAWINGS OF THE MODERNS 


George Bellows. Rockwell Kent. Manet. Seurat. 
Alexander Brook. George Luks. Fantin-Latour. Jacovleff. 
Preston Dickinson. Reginald Marsh. Viaminck. Signac. 

“Pop” Hart. Kenneth Hayes Miller. Derain's Masterpiece. Pruna. 

Robert Henri. Georgia O'Keeffe. Cassatt. Monet. 
Eugene Higgins. Twachtman. DuFresne. AND OTHERS 


On Exhibition the week of April 19th—Daily 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. Sunday 2 to 5 p. m. 
PUBLIC SALE: THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 23, AT 8.30 P.M. 
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“New York Harbor” Reginald Marsh 


by Robert Henri 
{Water Color 194%” . 1344") 











